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For the Presbyterian. 


NO USE IN THAT COUNTRY. 


A distinguished man lay on his death- 
bed, when a great mark of distinction and 
honour was brought to him. Turning a 
cold glance on the treasure he would once 
have clutched with an eager grasp, he said, 
with a sigh, “Alas! this is a mighty fine 
thing in this country, but I am going toa 
country where it will be of no use to me.” 
Who can reflect, without sadness, on the 
closing moments of the gallant General 
His life-long dream had been to ob- 
tain the little baton and ribbon of Marshal 
of France. He could not sleep after seeing 
it conferred on McMahon, as a reward of 
valour in the battle of Magenta. Before 
the next engagement, he told his friends 
that this time he would win the prize he so 
much coveted. The conflict was over, and 
they sought him anxiously upon the gory 
field. They found him almost crushed be- 
neath his dying war-horse, and the prac- 
tised eye of the surgeon told him that life 
would soon be over. Word was sent to the 
Emperor, who quickly arrived, and taking 
from his own breast the badge of Marshal 
of France, he placed it above the heart of 
his faithful follower. The life-long dream 
was realized, and with a single throb of 
exultant joy and gratitude, he threw his 
arms about the neck of his sovereign—the 
next instant he fell back in the embrace of 
a stronger king. 

O, how can we struggle, and toil, and 
distract our hearts from the one great pur- 
pose of life, simply to gather about us pos- 
sessions which, though they may be very 
fine things in this country, “will be of no 
use to us in the country we are so shortly 
going to.” | 

«Ah, David,” said Dr. Johnson, as Gar- 
rick was showing him over his new house 
and handsome grounds, “these are the 
things that make a death-bed terrible;” 
and terrible, indeed, they have made it to 
many poor souls who have placed their 
trust in these perishable riches, to the 
neglect of those which alone are imperish- 
able. 

‘¢It will not do,”’ said a wretched miser, 
in agony, as he laid away from his dying 
breast a bag of gold he had hugged there. 
The only wealth we shall value at the last, 
will be that which we can take with us to 
that other country; and QO, it will be a 
joyous hour, if our treasures are all laid up 
in heaven, when God shall call us to enter 
in to our inheritance. K. L. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


LONDONDERRY PRESBYTERY. 


Messrs. Editors—It occurs to me that 
your readers, scattered over at least all the 
loyal States of North America, might read 
with interest some brief statements respect- 
ing the above-named Presbytery, located in 
the North-eastern section of the Union— 
the churches and ministers composing it, 
situated and residing mostly in New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts. 

The Presbytery received its name from 
the town of Londonderry, situated in Rock- 
ingham county, in the southern part of 
New Hampshire. That town was settled 


in 1719, by @ colony of Scotch-Irish from 


Londonderry, in Ireland. They brought 
their minister with them—the Rev. James 
McGregore, who preached to them on the 
day after their arrival, on the shore of a 
beautiful lake, surrounded by an unbroken 
wilderness, from Isaiah xxxii. 2. Soon 


after this the pious emigrants—in all, six- 


teen families—organized themselves into a 
church, modelled after the Presbyterian 
form, and presented to Mr. McGregore a 
formal call to become their pastor. There 
being no Presbytery in New England to 
install him over the infant church, and 
obliged to act on the principles of indepen- 
dency, on a day appointed the minister, 


with appropriate religious services, received 


the people as his pastoral charge, and they 
him as their pastor. He preached his own 
installation sermon, from Ezekiel xxxvii. 26. 
Ordination he had received in Ireland. 
Thus was formed the first Presbyterian 
church in New England, one hundred and 
forty-two years ago. At a communion 
season four years after, the communicants 
present were 230; on a like occasion, some 
ten years after, 375 communed. 

From this first Presbyterian church, 
formed in New England, and located in 
the town of Londonderry, our Londonderry 
Presbytery took its name. In what year 
it was formed I cannot say, as no reliable 
data are at hand. But probably not for 
some years after the organization of the 
church in Londonderry, as it was the only 
Presbyterian church in Néw Hampshire 
till 1736, when another church of the order 
gas formed, in the west part of the town. 
No other Presbyterian church existed in 
New Hampshire till 1742, when a third 
was organized in the town of Windham, 
adjoining Londonderry on the south, and 
originally embraced within the limits of 
the territory of that town, and settled by 
Scotch-Irish people. Probably these three 
Presbyterian churches were organized about 
the middle of the last century into the 
Presbytery now bearing the name of the 
Londonderry Presbytery. 

A Presbytery existed at that time in 
Massachusetts, called the ‘‘ Boston Presby- 
tePy,” which has long been defunct. That 
Presbytery organized a Presbyterian church 
of Scotch-Irish immigrants in- Bedford, a 
town in Hillsboro county, New Hampshire, 
some fifteen miles from Londonderry, in 
1750. Another Presbyterian church was 
formed in 1768, in the town of New. Bos- 
ton, adjoining Bedford on the west, whether 
by the Boston or Londonderry Presbytery, 
Iam unable to learn. In 1788 a Presby- 
terian church was organized in Antrim, in 
the western part of Hillsboro county, in 
New Hampshire, by the Rev. William 
Morrison, of Londonderry, commissioned to 
this service by the Londonderry Presbytery. 
A church of our order was formed about 
1760, in Peterboro, in the south-west part 
of Hillsboro county, New Hampshire, and 
re-organized in 1822, both of which are 
now extinct. In 1809, a Presbyterian 
church was formed in the town of Litch- 
field, situated on the Merrimac river, di- 
rectly west of the town of Londonderry. 
Another was formed in 1859 in the village 
of Piscatequay, a suburb of the city of 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 

The churches now belonging to the Lon- 
donderry Presbytery, located in New Hamp- 
shire, are those in Londonderry, Windham, 
Litchfield, Manchester, Bedford, New Bos- 
ton, and Antrim. To this body belong the 
Firat and Second Presbyterian churches in 
Newburyport, one in the city of Boston 


and Massachusetts. 


pastors have been dismissed within the 
year. To the Presbytery belong eighteen 
ministers who are not pastors of Presbyte- 
rian churches; six are pastors of Congrega- 
tional churches; nine are without charge; 
one is agent of the Southern Aid Society; 
one the Secretary of the New Hampshire 
Missionary Society, and one a Professor in 
the Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine. 
In a future communication I will furnish 
further facts in relation to the churches 
aod ministers composing the Londonderry 
Presbytery, their connection with Congre- 
gational churches in their vicinity, &c. 
WILLIAM CLARK. 
Amherst, N. H., December 25, 1861. 


For the Presbyterian. 


COVERING SIN. 


He that covereth his sins shall not prosper—Prov. 
xxviii. 13. 


Deeds of evil love darkness. Guilt, from 
its very nature, seeks concealment;- and 
hence the disposition to conceal his faults, 
even from himself, and especially from 
others, is natural to man, because he is a 
sinner. He strives to cover and hide his 
sins; but he often fails. He does not pros- 
per in his attempts. In this we have a 
proof of the overruling providence of God. 
On the one hand, we see man—guilty, art- 
ful, cunning, engaged in constant efforts to 
conceal his guilt. On the other hand, we 
see God’s providence moving silently on, 
interfering not in the least with man’s 
freedom, and yet every now and then mak- 
ing the most astounding disclosures, reveal- 
ing a depth of guilt that fills every heart 
with astonishment. This is the finger of 
God! His hand removes the veil which 
conceals the secret sins of men, and brings 
them out to view, that others may be ad- 
monished, and stand in awe and sin not. 
And his providence is the more wonderful 
in this matter, because often the most tri- 
fling circumstances bring out the most as- 
tonishing revelations. So striking is this, 
that we often speak of crimes being disco- 
vered by mere accident—a trifle excited 
suspicion, and led to discovery. But in 
God’s government there is no such thing 
as accident; his hand orders the minutest 
trifle; and his hatred of sin is seen, and 
his justice, in the revelations he makes of 
human wickedness. He has said, “He 
that covereth his sins shall not prosper,” 
and he so orders his providence as to make 
good the declaration of his word. 

Here, then, is a fearful warning, to be- 
ware of sin, and to flee from it. Here, too, 
is a powerful motive to repentance. Sin 
cannot be hid; but sin may be forgiven. 
There is forgiveness with God that he may 
be feared. The only way to escape the 
consequences of sin is by deep and unfeign- 
ed repentance, and faith in the Lord Jesus 


Christ. Repent and believe, and you shall 
| be forgiven and saved. W. J. M. 
For the Presbyterian. 


REVIVAL at LOWER BRANDYWINE. 

Messrs. Editors—The history of our church 
was briefly given in the columns of the 
Presbyterian some few months ago. We 
now present this church to the readers of 
the Presbyterian as a witness that the Lord 
is still building the walls of his city, even 
in ‘‘troublous times.”’ Before presenting 
the facts of the present revival, we call the 
attention of your readers to the history of 
the work of grace in this church, as far as 
we are able to give it from the obscure re- 
cords. The first awakening of which we 
have any knowledge occurred in 1831. In 
the months of October and November forty- 
four persons united with the church, many 
of whom have proved to be of Israel’s true 
seed, and some of which have served as 
office-bearers in the Church for many years. 
But others have been enticed with the 
words of man’s wisdom, and who have 
either died, or do still live, the dupes of 
Mormonism. In 1832 there was a similar 
awakening, and twenty-six united with the 
church, the most of whom have proved 
faithful, some few being led astray by the 
above-mentioned heresy. During the years 
following there was no unusual interest in 
the church. There were some accessions, 


1835. For the last ten years the church 
has been on the decline; two years ago it 
contained only twenty living members. But 
the Lord had a blessing for this remnant 
of his flock. He put it in their hearts to 
devisé liberal things, and by his blessing 
attending their persevering efforts, they 
have provided a fine new commodious house 
of worship. In the month of May we be- 
gan our labours, by the authority of the 
Presbytery, among this people. 
the summer our congregations were large, 
and some interest was manifested on the 
subject of religion. Separate from the pub- 
lic ministrations of the word, we laboured 
in a Bible class and Sabbath-school, and, 
through the agency of a Tract Society, 
which was organized in July, we have been 
able to put into circulation between two 
and three thousand pages of religious mat- 
ter, in a community which, to a sad degree, 
was destitute of any thing like sound reli- 
gious instruction. In our family visiting 
we discovered, by personal approach on the 
subject of religion, considerable interest, 
so that we were led to appoint a series of 
meetings in the month of November. In 
these meetings we had the assistance of 
some of God’s ministering servants, who 
laboured faithfully among us, and were 
blessed. During the progress of these ex- 
tra services there was a freedom, both on 
the part of ministers and the people, from 


fered, over sixty persons of all ages, classes, 
and of a widely different previous religious 
training, remained to be conversed with 
and prayed for, and over four-fifths of those 
who were interested have professed their 
faith and hope in Christ. At our first 
communion fifty-four united with the church 
on examination, and five others will do so 
at the earliest opportunity. We have still 
among us several trembling “ Felixes,” and 
almost persuaded «Agrippas,’’ and some 
who are waiting for «Saul’s” blindness to 
strike them, like dead men, to the earth. 
Some features of this work of grace are 
worthy of special notice. For example, it 
embraces all ages, from thirteen to seventy- 
five years. One old lady, at this advanced 
age, was called by the Spirit of God into 
the vineyard, to receive her reward. There 


but they were gradual, the largest being in | 


During | 


| his dictionary, makes plain the meaning of 


proper, and one in Kast Boston—eleven, | were twenty-eight fathers and mothers, one- 
all told, in both States of New Hampshire | third of whom were above fifty years of 
All these churches ; age, and one-half over thirty-five. In some 
have pastors except those in Boston, whose | instances there was the father ahd his chil- 
| dren, in others the mother, and in some 


cases the children with both the parents, 
while in others there were only the children, 
the father and mother being witnesses. 
Another feature of this work of grace is, 
that among its subjects a large proportion 
were unbaptized. Thirty-eight out of fifty- 
four were baptized on entering the church, 
and only two-thirds were in any way connec- 
ted with Presbyterian families, the others 
being of Quaker origin; and for the encour- 
agement of all Bible-class teachers, out of a 
class of about thirty, twenty are now pro- 
fessing Christians, fourteen of whom were 
brought out in this reVival. The Presby- 
terian character of this work is not to be 
lost sight of. The new converts have 
promptly yielded obedience to all the re- 
quirements of our Church, and on last Sab- 
bath there were presented twenty-four chil- 
dren, varying in their ages from one year 
to thirteen, as subjects of infant baptism. 
This was done through a conviction of 
Christian duty, and a desire, on the part of 
parents, to have their children included 
with themselves in the covenant of grace. 
And this we hold to be a very encouraging 
sign of a genuine work of grace, wrought 
by the Spirit of God in the hearts of pro- 
fessedly Christian parents. Thus the ‘ Lord 
hath done great things for us.” He has 
come among this people in the plenitude of 
his grace, and touched many hearts with 
live coals from off his altar. And prayer 
now ascends from many hearts, who have 
been unaccustomed to pray; and many 
family altars, we have reason to believe, 
have been erected, upon which is now of- 
fered the morning and evening sacrifice. 
And as we sprinkled the water of baptism 
upon many brows, we felt in our hearts 
that it was really the sign and seal of an 
inward grace. O that the Lord would con- 
tinue to work through the instrumentalities 
which he has chosen, and to his name shall 
we ascribe all the praise. 
| D. W. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PULPIT STYLE. 


Messrs. Editors—Recently, while looking 
through a new edition of the Life of Dr. 
Johnson, by Boswell, my attention was 
arrested by the following paragraph, which 
embodies the views of that distinguished 
scholar on a subject in which very many 
unlettered people are interested : 3 

‘I (Boswell) talked of preaching, and of 
the great success which those called Metho- 
dists have. Johnson—<Sir, it is owing to 
their expressing themselves in a plain and 
familiar manner, which is the only way to 
do good to the common people, and which 
clergymen of genius and learning ought to 
do from a principle of duty, when it is 
suited to their congregations; a practice 
for which they will be praised by men of 
sense. To insist against drunkenness as a 
crime, because it debases reason, the noblest 
faculty of man, would be of no service to 
the common people; but, to tell them that 
they may die in a fit of drunkenness, and 
show them how dreadful that would be, 
cannot fail to make a deep impresqjpn. 
Sir, when your Scotch clergy give up their 
homely manner, religion will soon decay in 
that country.’ ” 

The truth to which Dr. Johnson here 
gives utterance, is worthy of the considera- 
tion of all who would so preach that those 
who hear them may be interested and 
profited, especially of those young ministers 
who are called to labour as missionaries in 
our frontier settlements. | 

When I take up a book, and read a para- 
graph that I do not thoroughly understand, 
and that is the key to the proper under- 
standing of succeeding paragraphs, I can 
go back and re-read, and, by attention, 
find out the author’s meaning; but, when 
listening to a sermon, there is n0 such op- 
portunity for ascertaining the meaning of 
an obscure or involved sentence. We must 
catch the idea from a single utterance, or 
lose it entirely, and, as a consequence, are 
liable to lose other ideas intimately con- 
nected with it. A style of composition, 
therefora, that may be well suited for a 
printed essay, may be very unfit for the 
pulpit. Sermons filled with novel words, 
and technical phrases that belong to theo- 
logy as a science, and involved sentences 
that only bring the thought into twilight, 
may impress a congregation with an idea 
of a minister’s talents and learning, but 
they will not be for edification, and they 
are not according to the patiern set us in 
the Mount. The minister who, when he 
had prepared his sermon, read it to‘his 
servant, and then erased every expression 
and word that the servant did not under- 
stand, and substituting for them others 
more simple, approached nearer that pat- 
tern. The substance of a sermon cannot 
be too thoroughly studied, nor too simply 
and lucidly expressed. This was the judg- 
ment of Dr. Archibald Alexander, and he 
practised accordingly. His hearers were 
never at a loss as to his meaning, and he 
seldom used a word that the most unculti- 
vated could not understand. rn illiterate 
woman in a country parish, after hearing 
him preach, is represented as having said, 


| I liked the sermon very much, but the 
| preacher is not so learned a man as our 


preacher, for [ could understand every word 
he said.’”? Ministers who preach learned 
sermons in the modern essay style, or in 
the stately style of Dr. Johnson, or who, 
in preaching, deal largely in terms and 
phrases that belong strictly to the science 
of theology, make the gospel plain to a 
portion of their hearers, as Dr. Johnson, in 


| the word network, when he defined it as 


“any thing reticulated or decussated- at 


worldliness and the exciting questions of equal distances, with interstices between 


the day; and when an opportunity was of- | 


the intersections.”’ N. G. P. 


THE SABBATH. 


Sydney Smith pronounced the following 
sonnet one of the most beautiful in the 
English language: 

With silent awe I hail the sacred morn, . 

Which slowly wakes, while all the fields are still. 
A soothing calm on every breeze is borne ; 

A graver murmur gurgles from the rill; 

And echo answers softer from the hill, 

And softer sings the linnet from the thorn; 

ThesPylark warbles in a tone less shrill. 

Hail! light serene; hail! sacred Sabbath morn. 

The rooks float silent by, in airy droves; 

The sun a placid yellow lustre shows; 

The gales, that lately sighed along the groves, 

Have hushed their downy wings in sweet repose. 

The hovering rack of clouds forgets to move. 

So smiled the day when the first morn arose. 


model. 


A NESTORIAN DEACON. 


‘Is any thing too hard for the Lord?”’ 
Contemplate a single case of conversion ; 
and to select a clear one, which our feeble 
faith might perhaps pronounce a hard one, 
we will recur to that of Deacon Gewergis, 
the mountain evangelist, who was as bad a 
man before his conversion, as he was good 
afterward—a noted thief and robber, who 
had even there earned a fearful eminence 
in every evil path. It would be difficult to 
tell what prompted that man—yet doubt 
less it was the finger of God—to bring 
his two daughters down from the wild 
mountains, and place them in our Female 
Seminary. A few months afterward, the 
father came again, to visit his daughters. 
As the Lord ordered, he came at a very in- 
teresting period of a revival in that semi- 
nary; himself and his companions all brist- 
ling with deadly weapons, according to the 
usage of their native mountains. Finding 
his daughters, with many others in the 
school, deeply moved, and weeping under 
conviction of their sins, he too was moved, 
but at first in a very different way. Among 
his sarcastic taunts was this, with many 
others, which are stereotyped in that land 
of metaphors :—*“ Are your grandfathers all 
dead, that you are thus weeping and taking 
on?’ Miss Fisk, the principal of the semi- 
nary, observing his course, addressed to him 
a few words of remonstrance and of solemn 
warning, in regard to his own condition. 
Her words were a barbed arrow to his heart. 
Soon, trembling and weeping, he requested 
of her a place to pray. Miss Fisk, at first 
suspecting him of playing a double part, 
put him off, fearing that he might steal ex- 
posed articles, if allowed to occupy a room. 
But his importunity prevailed, and in his 
closet, on his knees before God, he found 
pardon and salvation before leaving the 
place. And there has not, perhaps, been a 
more sudden and marvellous transformation 
of character since Saul became Paul, on his 
way to Damascus. Even his native rough- 
ness of manners, under the softening power 
of Divine grace, soon disappeared, and he 
became a living model of a truly bland and 
courteous Christian gentleman. 


It is further remarkable that this Nes- | 


torian deacon, almost from the hour of his 
conversion, adopted Paul as his Christian 
The idea of doing so was quite 
original with him. Having found the 
pearl of great price, he at once resolved, in 
God’s strength, to spend his life in pub- 
lishing the glad tidings. And conferring 
not with flesh and blood, he started at once 


to fulfil that high purpose, and faithfully | 


and zealously pursued it to the end of his 
pilgrimage, traversing the wild Assyrian 
mountains in their length and breadth, 
proclaiming Christ and him crucified to all 
whom he met—nothing daunted, though 
often reviled, abused, threatened, and even 
beaten. Thus did this good soldier of 
Jesus Christ perform ork of an evan- 
gelist, without stipulation or remuneration, 
till his family were at length known to be 
in deep want, when the small Christian 
village of Seir adopted him as their moun- 
tain missionary, paying to him regularly 
the avails of their monthly concert, which, 
in their poverty, amounted to about four 
dollars per month. 

Deacon Gewergis overworked, and the 
result at length was a violent brain fever, 
of which he died. Asis common in that 
disease, he was delirious; but it was affect- 
ingly interesting to listen to him, even in 
his delirious hours. He reiterated, at the 
top of his voice, almost incessantly, the 


single phrase, “Free grace! free grace! | 


free grace !’?—an utterance which carried 
with it a moral sublimity seldom equalled, 
especially in the recollection that free grace 
had been with him so emphatically the 
sole foundation of his confidence, that he 
was pardoned and washed, made a child of 
God and an heir of heaven; that free grace 
had, for many years, been the burden of his 
message to perishing thousands; and that 
that same free grace was now the ground 
of his earnest longing to depart and be 
with Christ, which for him was far better. 
When the disease had spent its force, his 
reason returned; and, like the calm sunset 
after a storm—peaceful, joyous, and trium- 
phant—he fell sweetly asleep in Jesus.— 
J. Perkins, D.D. 


Polygamy Amongst Candidates for 
Baptism. 


A pamphlet, under this title, has just 
appeared, from the pen of Dr. Cotterill, 
Bishop of Graham’s Town. It seems to 
have been called forth by the work of the 
Bishop of Natal, in which that prelate ar- 
gued from Scripture and the early Church 
Fathers that, as a matter of expediency, 
Kaffir converts to Christianity, having more 
than one wife at the time of baptism, should 


not be required to put away all but one of | prepared to fight?” 


them, by reason of the hardship that would 


_ dark, to pray! Brave men! 


spirit of Christianity, but involving contin- 
uous breaches of God’s ordinance, which, 
though tolerated under the Mosaical law, 
are prohibited by the law of Christ’s 
Church. We conclude, therefore, from 
Holy Scripture, that to allow converts to 
be admitted to holy baptism without re- 
nouncing such connections, would be a 
serious breach of duty in the use of the 
sacraments, and io the discipline of Christ’s 
Church.” The conclusion which his lord- 
ship draws from the opinions and usages 
of the early Church is, that the toleration 
now pleaded for was never, in primitive times, 
allowed among Christians, nor would have 
been permitted.— Graham's Town Journal. 


COME, HEAVENLY SPIRIT, COME! 


FROM THE LATIN. 
Come, heavenly Spirit, come! 
Kind Father of the poor; 

The Giver and the Gift, 
Enter my lowly door! 
Be guest within my heart, 

Nor ever hence depart. 


Thou, the Eternal Truth! 
Into dark hearts steal in; | 
True Light, give light to souls 
Sunk in the night of sin. 
True Strength, put forth Thy power, 
For us in evil hour! 


_ QOurs is a world of wiles, 
Of beauteous vanities; 
Come, and in us destroy 
Its fair impurities ; 
Lest, by its tempting arts, 
From Thee it steals our hearts ! 


Renew us, Holy One! 
O, purge us in Thy fire; 
Refine us, heavenly flame, 
Consume each low desire; 
Prepare us as a sacrifice 
Well-pleasing in Thine eyes. 


Far from Thee we have lived, 
Exiles from home and Thee; 

O! bring us back in love, 
End our captivity. 

Be Thou the way we wend, 

Be Thou that way’s blest end! 


Glory to the Father be, 
Glory to the equal Son, 
Glory to the Spirit be, 
Glory to the Three-in-One! 
Spirit, ’tis Thy breath divine 
Makes these hearts to burn and shine. 


Prayer-Meeting in a Bomb-Proof. 


A merchant from Philadelphia, visiting 
the Fulton Street Prayer-meeting, New 
York, said that, since he was last here, 
only a few days ago, he had travelled over 
four thousand miles, and almost every 
where in our large cities he had found the 
daily prayer-meetings prosperous. He 
found in Chicago the daily prayer-meoting 
was more numerously attended than this, 
or the one in Philadelphia, according to 
population. There is now great interest 
in the meeting. It had been maintained 
more than four years, and twice it had run 
down so that only a single person was in 
attend«rce—a praying woman, sitting out 
the hour from twelve to one o’clock, pray- 
ing that the Lord would revive the meet- 
ing; and the prayer had been abundantly 
answered. It had now become a strong 
meeting. 

But his special business had been to 
visit the various portions of the army in 
relation to their spiritual wants. «There 
are,” said he, ‘‘most important religious 
movements in the army.” 

«Have you any praying men?” said I to 
a soldier in the Massachusetts Fourteenth. 

«OQ yes, a great many,” he answered. 

‘¢And do you ever meet for prayer?” I 
inquired. 

Every day,”’ said he. 

Where do you meet?” 

«¢ Just come here.” We were inside a 
new and beautiful fort, which the regiment 
had been building. 

‘«¢T can see no place for prayer,” said I. 

‘«‘ Just down there,” said the soldier, and 
he raised a trap-door. ; 

ss What is down there?”’ for I was look- 
ing into a dark hole. 

«That is the bomb-proof, and down 
there is the place where we hold daily 
prayer-meeting.”’ 

‘Down there,” continued the speaker, 
‘‘the soldiers go every day to lift up their 
hearts to God in prayer. It is not yet fur- 
nished with the implements of death, and 


the praying men, sixty in number, go 


down twelve feet under ground, in _the 
dark, to hold communion with God. Think 
of it, you who bow around your family 
altars; think of it, you who go to your 
comfortable churches; think of the sixty 
men going every day into the bomb-proof 
of a fort, twelve feet under ground, in the 
Godly men! 


They cannot live without prayer.” 


be inflicted upon them and their children | 


were the convert, in conforming to the 
Christian law of marriage, to turn them 
upon the world without their natural pro- 
tector. Dr. Cotterill goes over the same 
field of argument as Dr. Colenso, but comes 
to an opposite conclusion. Dr. Cotterill 
sums up his arguments from Holy Scrip- 
ture against the toleration of the continu- 
ance of polygamy among Kaffir converts in 
these words:—* sum up, then, the argu- 
ment from Holy Scripture, the law of mar- 
riage given by God on the creation of man, 
expounded by Christ, and enforced by the 
teaching of the Apostles, forbids polygamy. 
We conclude, therefore—I. That it is law- 
ful to require the separation of those who 
are living in this state; (1.) The divorces 
forbidden by Christ are of those who are 
united in holy wedlock, according to God’s 
ordinance. (2.) The same dispensation 
which tolerated polygamy also sanctioned 
divorce. (3) A contract binding a man to 
cohabit with a plurality of wives is contrary 
to the law of God, and therefore void. 
II. That it is expedient so to do; because 
(1.) Polygamy is the source of domestic 
jealousies, inconsistent with the real dignity 
and rights of women, as revealed in the 
gospel. (2.) Whatever is right must be 
expedient. (3.) Individual cases of hard- 
ship, supposed or real, must not lead us, 
from feelings of compassion, to depart from 
a wholesome rule. III. That it is neces- 
sary, before admitting a convert to baptism, 
to require such separation. For (1.) In 
baptism, obedience is professed or implied 
to all the laws of God, of which this of 
marriage is one, and renunciation of all 
things contrary to those laws. (2.) Chris- 
tian baptism is not unto the law of Moses, 
but unto the faith and law of Christ. And 
(3.) Polygamy is a state not merely like 


| faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 


I asked a soldier whom I met, ‘‘ Are you 


‘¢T am, sir,’”’ said he. 

‘¢What makes you say you are prepared 
to fight? What do you mean by it?” 

‘¢ T mean this, sir,’’ answered the soldier. 
‘«¢T have made my peace with God, through 
I have 


Christ, and so I am prepared for any thing, 


circumcision er slavery, contrary to the | 


life or death. 

‘Do you mean that you can have 
Christ and fight ?”’ | 

Exactly so,”’ said the brave man. ‘TI 
mean just that. I could not fight without 
Christ.” 

‘‘The morals and religious improvement 
of the army are very encouraging. The 
seed so liberally scattered is taking root. 
Our Bible and tract efforts are bringing 
forth their fruits.” 3 


THE BOY MORTARA. 


It is now ascertained that the Jewish 
child Mortara has never been baptized, 
and the claim which the Roman Catholic 
Church pretends to set up for his detention 
is as false as it was absurd. It will be re- 
membered that this boy was said to have 
been presented by its nurse for baptism in 
the Romish Church, and afterwards the 
Church seized it, and refused todeliver it 
up to its parents, on the grounds of its be- 
ing a Christian, and must not therefore be 
returned to Judaism. The recent confer- 
ence at Geneva brought out the fact that 
the servant had admitted that the child 
was not baptized. Ridiculous as the pre- 
tence was, it had so much effect in Rome 
that no threats or persuasions have thus far 
been able to obtain the surrender of the 
stolen child. Sir Culling Eardley stated 
that the object of detaining the child now 
is not, as had been maintained, to sustain 
the discipline of the Church, but to conceal 
the fact that the Pope had been deceived. 


> that the minister should get married. 


NEW YORK. 


| DR. LAWSON. 


A few weeks ago, in speaking of the 
late Dr. Brown, of Edinburgh, we referred 
to his theological preceptor, Dr. Lawson. 
Since then, his biography, written by the 
Rev. Dr. McFarlan, has been published, 
and we copy a part of a notice of it from 
the Witness, which says that ‘‘Dr. Lawson 
was, on the whole, the most remarkable 
man that ever adorned Scottish Dissent.” 


George Lawson, born in 1749, at 2 small 


humble, but eminently industrious and pious 
parents. His father followed the trade of a 
carpenter, as well as attended to the cultiva- 
tion of his few acres. He was remarkable 
for early rising, being generally at work by 
one o'clock in the morning. Nor did he 
half-sleep, as many early risers do, during 
the long day; for it is recorded that he 
sometimes began and completed the making 
of a plough before the sun rose, though, of 
course, in his days that implement was much 
simpler and coarser than it is now. He 
and his wife attended the Secession Church 
of West Linton, where Ralph Erskine had 
often preached. A Mr. Mair was the minis- 
ter, and his many excellencies were alloyed 
by quickness and storminess of temper. 
Some amusing, and some touching anec- 
dotes, illustrative of this unhappy tendency, 
are given in the volume. It was early seen 
that George Lawson had neither a turn nor 
a liking for any secular occupation; and his 
parents. encouraged his wish to prepare for 
the ministerial office, though Mr. Mair, for 
a time, opposed the choice. A younger 
brother was conducting his studies for the 
same destination, but subsequently, from 
delicate health, was compelled to abandon 
them, and sank into an early grave. In a 
letter from his brother to George, written 
on the occasion of Mr. Mair’s library being 
sold by auction, we obtain a curious glimpse 
of such customs as no other record of the 
period, so far as we know, has ever alluded 
to. Asermon was preached before the sale 
commenced, and afterwards the officiating 
minister took his turn with the auctioneer 
in “crying the books.”” On this occasion 
the preacher and assistant auctioneer was 
no less a man than the well-known John 
Brown of Haddington, who soon afterwards 
was raised to the tutorship of the Divinity 
Hall. It is not improbable that such cus- 
toms were only observed at the sale of a 


benevolent aim of raising the price of the 
books for the benefit of the minister’s 
family. We can fancy how some of our 
famous clergymen would have comported 
themselves in the auctioneering function! 
How vigorously would Dr. Chalmers have 
‘‘cried the books,’ and his knock-down, 
going—gone,” would have been 
singularly emphatic! George Lawson’s clas- 
sical teacher was Mr. Johnstone, who after- 
wards for fifty years was Secession minister 
at Ecclefechan. He was a remarkably able 
and accomplished man; and it may be inter- 
esting to mention, that Thomas Carlyle, 
along with his parents, attended upon his 
ministry. That celebrated writer has de- 
clared—‘I have seen many capped and 
equipped bishops, and other episcopal digni- 
taries; but I have never seen one who more 
beautifully combined in himself the Chris 
tian and the Christian gentleman than did 
Mr. Johnstone.” Young Lawson could 
not have enjoyed greater advantages than 
when at Mr. Johnstone’s school, and through 
life he cherished the strongest gratitude 
and admiration for his teacher. We pass 
over his College and Divinity Hall courses 
of study. One of his most intimate asso- 
ciates was Michael Bruce, the Lochleven 
poet, who, when dying at the age of twenty- 
one, was visited by Lawson. A story is told 
of the latter, when at the Divinity Hall, 
which most certainly does not authenticate 
itself. ‘‘On one occasion, when Mr. Brown 
had left the class-room for a few minutes, 
Lawson, rather unlike himself, mounted the 
Professor’s chair, and commenced in a jocu- 
lar style to address the students. On re- 
turning, Mr. Brown listened for a moment 
at the doof, till the voice ceased; and, on 
taking the chair again, he very good- 
naturedly remarked, ‘I perceive I have 
already got a successor.””” We can scarcely 
think that the grave student had either the 
levity to mount his tutor’s chair, or the wit 
to extemporize a comical address. It is far 
more characteristic of him, that on finding, 
when about to leave home for the Hall, that 
his travelling trunk could not accommodate 
his Hebrew Bible, he forthwith commited 
to memory all the passages that were to be 
critically read during the session. Thus 
early did he give indications of that prodi- 
gious memory which afterwards astonished 
friends, students, and hearers. It is de- 
clared on unquestionable authority, that 
during his tutorial career he knew, and 
could repeat by heart, the whole English 
Bible, except some verses of mere names in 
the Chronicles, and that he could do the 
same with large portions of the Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures, the ancient classics, 
and modern Continental writers. He lec- 
tured to his Selkirk congregation from 
Genesis to Revelation, without ever open- 
ing the pulpit Bible; and this, in a man of 
his primitive simplicity, was not from any 
affectation. 7 

On obtaining license, he began his preach- 
er-life; and in 1771 was ordained at Selkirk, 
where he ministered all his days to a warm- 
ly attached flock. In all churches, after 
ordination, generally marrtage comes. al- 
most immediately. Lawson’s case was an 
exception. Several very ludicrous versions 
of the delay, and of the expedients for ter- 
minating it, have been long afloat; and 
though the biographer discountenances 
aught so comical, yet he obviously does this 
without any evidence. One of those ver- 
sions would have adorned Dean Ramsay’s 
book on Scottish Characteristics; and it is 
also illustrative of Dr. Lawson’s habits. The 
female members had long insisted that the 
elders should interfere, and urge their 
minister to accept of the comfort and happi- 
ness of the wedded state. At last, at a 
meeting of Sesion in the Manse, a ruling 
elder, just as the Moderator was about to 
conclude with prayer, spoke out, and spoke 
boldly, on the novel subject, and was sup- 
ported by all his brethren, in proposine 
dare say,’”’ replied the bewildered pastor, 
‘being unanimous, ye maun be right; but 
ye must excuse me till I get through my 
lectures on the Acts of the Apostles.” 
‘‘ But, sir,”’ was the answer, “it will be next 
winter before ye can break loose from that 
job, unless ye take in more verses every 
Sabbath. Ye kept the Apostles casting lots 
for a mouth, and we thought ye would never 
get Stephen staned to death ava.” 

It was long before the acts of the Apostles 
were finished; yet even then the absent 


farm near West Linton, was the son oi 


minister’s library, and that they had the |. 


minister seemed to have forgotten his en- 


gagement, and entered upon the exposition 
of another book, without proceeding to any 
measures for providing himself with a wife. 
Again the Session interfered, and reminded 
him of his bargain. He asked them where 
he should “look out,” as he had no notion 
himself. He was pointed to a family where 
there were three comely and pious daugh- 
ters; and in the beginning of the following 
week, one of the elders took care that the 
minister should be duly “convoyed”’ to the 


door of that family, and instructed to go at | 


once to the point. On seeing the mistress 
of the house, he asked for some private talk 
with her eldest daughter, who, on being 
sent into the room, was informed that “ the 
Session had agreed that he should get mar- 
ried,” and was requested to say if she would 
take him. Greatly surprised, she wished a 
week to consider her answer; but he sum- 
marily asked her to send in her next sister, 
to whom the same communication and pro- 
posal were made, and who also wished a 
briefdelay. ‘Send in your youngest sister,” 
was the minister’s interruption; and on the 
third trial, he obtained the favourable and 
blushing response of “Yes.” Dr. Macfar- 
lane says—‘‘It has been rather positively 
asserted that he did forget his marriage- 
day,” and we may add that he does not 
contradict the allegation, but caps it with a 
similar story about Lord Meadowbank. 


WEEK OF PRAYER FOR 1862. 


The Committee of the Foreign Evangeli- 
cal Alliance have issued a circular, sug- 
gesting the following as topics suited for a 
prominent place in the exhortations and 
prayers of the successive days: 


Sunday, January 5th.—Sermons on the 


“Holy Spirit: his divinity and personality, 


his offices and operations. Prayer for the 
Lord’s blessing upon the services of the 
week. 

Monday, 6th—Humiliation and confes- 
sion of sin: as individuals, as faggjlies, as 
churches, and as a nation. TRenksviv. 
ings and praise for recent religious awak- 
enings. 

Tuesday, 7th—Home objects for prayer: 
the conversion of the ungodly, the cessation 
of intemperance and immorality, and the 
spread of vital religion in our families and 
households, among our rulers, the rich and 
the poor, our soldiers and sailors, the au- 
thors of our literature, secular and reli- 
gious. 

Wednesday, 8th.—Foreign objects for 
prayer: the revival of pure Christianity, 
and the extension of religious liberty in 
Europe and the lands of the East; the 
overthrow of every form of antichristian 
error; the conversion of the house of Is- 
rael; the prevalence of peace among all 
nations, especially in America; and a yet 
more abundant blessing upon our brethren, 
and sisters engaged in the work of missions, 
aga education, and literature in foreign 
ands. 

Thursday, 9th.—The Church of God and+ 
the Christian ministry; the increased spi- 
rituality of the Church, and its more de- 
cided separation from the world; brotherly 
love, sympathy, and union of labour among 
the Lord’s people; a higher standard of 
piety and power among Christian ministers 
and all their fellow-labourers; the outpour- 
ing of the Spirit upon our universities and 
colleges, and on the rising ministry at 
large; the conversion of the young, and a 
large blessing upon Sunday and other 
schools. | 

Friday, 10th.—The word of God: that 
it may be received with increased faith, 
reverence, and love; that its assailants may 
be enlightened, and brought into the way 
of truth; that the power of the Divine Spi- 
rit may attend its private study, and its 
circulation throughout the world. 

Saturday, 11th.—The Lord’s day; that 
its divine institution may be recognized, 
and its desecration at home and abroad may 
cease. 

Sunday, 12th.—Sermons on the signs, 
dangers, and duties of the present times: 
motives to personal holiness and Christian 
activity. 


PREACHING IN THEATRES. 


We copy from an English paper the fol- 
lowing discription of services in theatres in| 
London: 


When the writer arrived at the Pavilion 
Theatre, half an hour before the hour of 
service, he found a large body of people 
stretching from the still closed doors over 
the wide space to the street. All these 
soon after rushed into the house, and were 
rapidly followed by many hundreds more, 
who spread themselves over the pit and 
galleries of the beautifully constructed 
building, a limited number also occupying 
the boxes. To each person, as he or she 
entered, was given a copy of the hymns to 
be sung, together with the name of the 
preacher for the evening, and of his suc- 
cessor at the next service. In addition to 
this, there were given the names and resi- 
dences of a number of Christian ministers 
in the district, with an intimation that 
they ‘“‘ will be happy to see persons desirous 
of further religious instruction.” And last 
of all, it was intimated that ‘“‘ persons de- 
sirous of subscribing for Bibles,” might 
apply to ‘‘the Bible-woman’’ of the district, 
where name and address were duly fur- 
nished. 

Previous to the service, several earnest 
Christian men, including a city mission- 
ary, received the preacher in the “Green 
Room ;” and there, amid the signs and 
tokens of the week-day purposes of the 
building (including printed laws and direc- 
tions as to “‘rehersals,” spears and weapons 
used in stage-fights, 2 harmonium, and a 
large dressing-glass for the use of those 
who here dress themselves for the various 
parts and characters), there knelt, as kneels 
each Sabbath evening, a little band, who 
invoke the presence and power of. the 


Holy Spirit in connection with the word} 


about to be proclaimed. | 

The preacher then passed from behind 
the scenes, and suddenly found himself on 
the stage. What a spectacle meets his 
eye! A great sea of faces, many of them 
young and fresh, others time-furrowed, 
careworn, weary, and wasted—men and 
women in garments old, tattered, soiled, 
which they never would think of obtruding 
among the silks, satins, and broadcloths, of 
the regular churches and chapels, but 
which grieves and shames them not, in the 
consciousness of a community of want and 
woe, as they sit side by side in the chiaro 
obscuro, which half conceals the individual, 
while yet it brings out grandly and 
impressively, as with Rembrandt power, 
that mass of immortal beings before the 
preacher’s eye. There is a hush as soon 
as he enters and takes his seat behind 
the desk, lighted up on each side, and on 
which lies a large Bible. One of the pro- 
moters then announces “ the first hymn,” 
and then follows a universal rustling, as of 
the leaves of a forest when stirred by the 
passing breeze. Then uprises the mighty 
throng, and led by a skilful and practised 
voice, three-fourths at least join in making 
grave, sweet melody. The number who 
now join in praise is fur greater than 
formerly, and the singing of many is, 
thank God! that which is prompted by the 
fire of divine love, kindled, it may be not 
long ago, within these very walls. When 
the hymn is sung, the preacher reads two 
portions of the word, and then all bow 
reverently, and preserve a solemn stillness 
most impressive and affecting, as they are 
led in prayer to the throne of the heavenly 
grace. Then comes a second hymn, and 
next the sermon. 


The committee of the special services 


suggest to every preacher that he will, if 
possible, choose a Scripture subject pic- 
torial in its character; in other words, that 
he should avoid abstract reasoning, and 

to deal with these poor people just as Christ 
did, by facts, figures, parabolic similitudes, 
covering, yet not concealing great truths, 
and because of which the “common le 
heard Him gladly.” OO! what a sm er 
and a crime is it for a minister to stand 
before such a congregation, and speak to 
them things dark and difficult, and “hard 
to be understood.” How surely, if he 
“ fires not /ow,” if he does not help them 
to think, if he seeks not to reach their 
intellect, their consciences, and their hearts, 
by wae and illustrations, will he fail in his 
erran 


HYMNS AND CATECHISM. 


A writer in the New York Evangelist 
discourses on these themes in the following 
pleasant manner: 


The “hymnologic flood” has broken out 
again lately, and this time from the right 
quarter. Our earnest and effective brother 
Robinson, of the Brooklyn First Church, is 
preparing a hymn and tune book, (in one 
volume, ) which will add to the already wide 
reputation that he is winning through our 
New-school realm. A hymn-book for a con- 
gregation’s use ought to be made by a 
tor, not by a poet, or a recluse college 
professor. or not every good sacred poem 
is a hymn; and not every good hymn is stng- 
able. Mr. Robinson entitles his volume 
‘‘The Church and Choir,’? and issues it 
from the house of A. S. Barnes & Co. The 
main features of the work are, that the, 
same page contains both the hymn and the 
musical notes attached; the best old hymns 
are retained, with only such new ones as 
have merit enough to keep them sweet; the 
rubbish of other books has been sifted out, 
and with none of the faults, it has all the 
good points of the Plymouth Collection. 
Those of us who stickle strongly for con- 


_gregational singing, regret that the General 


Assembly’s book contains np musical nota- 
tion. 

Do you keep the old Westminster cate- 
chism ‘‘before the people” in the regions 
about Meadowbank? I attended the ex- 
amination of a candidate before Presbytery 
lately, who was well posted in every thing 
but the catechism. The result was, that 
his sound theology was lame in definition. 
There are no such terse, succinct definitions 
in the English language, as’ those West- 
minster sages produced—especially the one 
on “Repentance.” The answer to that 
question is the seed-corn of a whole series 
of revival discourses such as: Edwards and 
Nettleton would have loved. 

Of course, you remember the dog-eared 
New England Primer over which we bent 
our two crania in the long afternoons of our 
childhood’s Sabbath. In those days we 
thought it a weariness to the flesh. We 
were able, however, to take down the the- 
ology rather more cheerfully from the fact 
that it was inserted among rhymes and 
woodcuts, somewhat as certain medicines 
are coated with sugar by the pill-mongers. 
That: little manual was among our “first 
things,” as Dr. Spring would say; and no 
bulkier volume that has invaded our memory 
since, has ever elbowed out the well-thumbed 
Primer. A copy lies beside us now, in its 


old greasy cover, once true blue, snd with 


its wonderful compend of theology and — 
sacred history, commencing with 

“In Adam’s fall, 

We sinned all,” 

and ending with Zaccheus among the boughs 
of the sycamore. Then came those sugges- 
tive questions, ‘‘ Who was the first man?’ 
and ‘‘ Who was the first woman?” [When 
we asked these two questions of a sprightly 
three-year old, not long since, she answered 
the first question by saying Adam, and the 
second one by saying Madam.] After these 
questions in the Primer, came Dr. Watts’ 
sweet cradle-hymn, the lullaby of seven 
generations; then the famous picture of 
John Rodgers at the stake, with the family 
pyramid beside him, which awakened our 
first detestation of Popery; then followed 
the catechism, and the book ended with a 
*‘ Dialogue between Christ, a Youth, and 
the Devil.” That dialogue gave us our first 
idea of the dramatic, and we never could 
read the concluding speech of the Devil to 
the ill-fated Youth, without trembling more 
than we ever have since over Milton’s Sa- 
tanic oratory in the councils of Pandemo- 
nium. Among all the contents of the 
Primer, we now confess that the catechism 
was the least interesting portion; and many 
a time did-we steal away from that “estate 
of sin and misery into which man fell,” to | 
count the ten children around John Rodgers’ 
stake; or to watch the dog in full pursuit of 
“the thief at night,” who was making off - 
with a bag upon his shoulders. Dry diet 
was that catechism in our farmhouse home, 
but it nourished us more thoroughly for 
after life, than a score of the bright attrac- 
tive volumes that now flash from the shelves 
of Sunday-school libraries. 


RETROSPECT. 


Over the lodge of the College at Oxford, 
England, there is a sun-dial on which are 
engraven the words—Jreunt et imputan- 
tur—‘‘The hours perish and are impu- 
ted.” 

No person doubts the truth of that part 
of the inscription—the hours perish, for all 
know that time once gone has gone irre- 
coverably; and no person ought to doubt 
the truth of the remainder of the sentence, 
for time is a gift from our Creator, and we 
are accountable to him for its use. This 
fact should induce serious reflection gt all 
seasons, but more especially at the close of 
the year. 

Another three hundred and sixty-five 
days of my short life have gone, should 
each one say, and what report have they 
borne in their flight to the throne of God? 
During this period bas the hand of my 
Heavenly Father been habitually recog- 
nized in the changes through which I have 
passed? Have I made a wise improve- 
ment of my religious privileges? Have 
the duties which my relations to my fellow- - 
creatures devolved upon me, been faithfully 
performed? Carried forward as I rapidly 
have been towards the close of life, have [ 
likewise been advancing toward heaven? 

It behooveth us to put home these and 
kindred interrogatories to ourselves, and 
honestly answer them, for “God requireth 
that which is past.” —Religious Herald. 


— 


A sectarian divine of high repute and 
venerable aspect, once opened a funeral dis. 
course as follows:—‘‘ My Christian friends, 
I will endeavour to entertain you for a few 
moments.” He was probably of the opinion 
of a certain woman who called on a clergy- 
man of the Church to bespeak his services 
at a funeral. On being asked whether she 
wanted a sermon preached, she replied, “O 
yes, that’s the beauty of a funeral!” 
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The Mreshptertan. 


Published at 606 Chestnut street, ParraDELpPHis; 
at 680 Broadway, New Yor«. 


SATURDAY, January 4, 1862. 


‘Dr. Remonstrance.—The 
Rev. Dr. Bullock remonstrates with us for 
a brief notice which recently appeared in 
6ur columns, expressing our dissent from 
his position in declining to participate in 
the services of the Jate Annual Thanksgiv- 
ing, and transmits to us the paper which 
lie read to his congregation, stating the 
reasons of bis course. This we publish 
without hesitation, and would have done, 
as asimple matter of justice, without any 
peremptory demand, that its author might 
have the benefit of his own explanation. 


AOCKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
the following sums of money, to aid in 
sending the Presbyterian to the soldiers in 
our army:—J. C, of Harrisburg, $7.50; 
A Lady of Princeton, $1; L. M. N., $1; 
U. H., $2;.M. 8S. W., $15; S. W., $10. 


ANNIVERSARY.—The Presbyterian church 
in Jamaica, Long Island, propose to cele- 
brate the two hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of their church, on the 7th of 
January, 1862, at three o’clock P.M. A 
commemorative sermon will be preached by 
the Rev. J. M. McDonald, D D., of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. Communion services on 
Thursday afternoon, 9th inst. We have no 
doubt the occasion will be one of great 
interest. 

INSTALLATION.—On Tuesday evening, 
December 16th, the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia installed the Rev. James H. Baird 
pastor of the Fifteenth Presbyterian church, 
Philadelphia. In these services the Mode- 
rator, the Rev. J. M. Crowell, presided, and 
proposed the constitutional questions; the 
Rev. Dr. 8S. J. Baird, of the Presbytery of 
‘West Jersey, by request of the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, preached the sermon; the 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Jones delivered the charge 
to the pastor, and the Rev. W. M. Rice the 
charge to the people. 


ConTRIBuTIONS IN Corn.—Our corres- 
pondent in Illinois, who suggested in last 
week’s Presbyterjan that the feeble churches 
in the West contribute literally of the fruit 
of their fields to the Boards of the Church, 
writes to us that in his church they had 
subscribed already seven hundred bushels 
of corn for this purpose. It may bé that 
our Boards will not be immediately, or 
Jargely benefitted by this course, but it at 
least shows the ‘willing mind,’ which in 
this matter is above all price. 


ORDINATION AND INSTALLATION.—On 
Thursday evening, December 26th, the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia ordained to the 
work of the ministry, Mr. N. W. Conklin, 
and installed him pastor of the Scots Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia. The Mode- 
rator of the Presbytery, the Rev. Mr. 
Crowell, presided, and proposed the consti- 
tutional questions, the Rev. Dr. Boardman 
preached the sermon, the Rev. Dr. Plumer, 
by request of the Presbytery, delivered the 
charge to the pastor, and the Rev. Mr. 
Watts the charge to the people. We are 
glad to record these additions to the vener- 
able Presbytery of Philadelphia, and hope 
that the relations so formed may long con- 
tinte, and result in great happiness and 
blessing Yo all parties. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We are glad to 
find from the following letter, that the 
ladies in the Eastern part of our country 
are showing a tender care for the soldiers 
of the far West. Such benefactions, we 
happen to know, are greatly needed at 
present in the Western hospitals. 


Genera Hospitat, St. Louis, Mo., 
; December 25th, 1861. 


Messrs. Editors—Will you allow me, 
through the columns of your paper, to ex- 
press the thanks of the sick and wounded 
soldiers in this hospital, to the ladies of 
Brandywine Manor, Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania, for their donation of three boxes 
of clothing, valued at $180. 

Truly yours, &c., 
J. HAPPERSETT, 
Ass’t. Surgeon, U. S. A., in charge Gen’l Hospital. 
| 


MINISTER DecEASED.—The Rev. Henry 
Ruffaer, D.D, LL.D., died, on the 17th 
ult., at his residence, in Kanawha county, 
Virginia, in the seventy-third year of his 
age. Dr. Ruffoer was formerly President 
of Washiovgton College, Virginia, and dur- 
ing his long life had filled, worthily, many 
positions of honour and usefulness. He 
was a man of extensive and accurate schol- 
arship, an impressive preacher, and a firm 
and honest adherent to all his convictions 
and opinions. He was widely and most 
favourably known in Virginia, and beyond 
the bounds of that State, and has surely 


been ‘taken from the evil,” in being per- 


mitted toe close his eyes upon the sad deso- 
lations which have come upon the State 
which he loved and honoured, and which 
might have been averted, had the counsels 
which he gave years ago been more gene- 
rally accepted. God is calling many of his 
servants to his rest, and certainly never did 
that rest seem so sweet and blessed. 


THANKSGIVING SERMONS. 


YESIDES several sermons preached on 
the day of annual Thanksgiving, 
which we have received through the medi- 


um of the newspapers, we have before us | 
in pamphlet form, and elegantly printed, | 


two from distinguisbed divines of the Pres- 


byterian Church. The first, a Discourse 
by the Rev. William B. Sprague, D.D,, of | 
Albany, New York, entitled “ Glorifying | 


God in the Fires,” from Isaiah xxiv. 15; 
and the other by the Rev. Henry A. 
Boardman, D.D., of Philadelphia, entitled 
‘Thanksgiving in War.” Both of these 
are chaste and elevated productions, evin- 
cing the right spirit in these times of trial, 


and clearly indicating the many causes of | 
devout thanksgiviog to God, which the 
Christian may find in the most “troublous 
We are aware that many were at. 


times.” 
first disposed to think that a day of thanks- 


giving in the midst of war was mal apropos, 
and if any still think so, we advise them to 
read these able and discriminating dis- | 
courses. It is one of the peculiarities of | 
Christian experience to be ‘sorrowful, yet | 
always rejoicing’’—to mingle fasting with 
An | 
eminent Christian minister, when suffering | 
his thanks to God that it was not another 
disease, which he believed to be more ex- | 
cruciating; and when this second disease | 
struck him with its torments, he blessed | 
_ We truly hope that it may. A double war | together of treasures of silver and gold. It 
both of them at the same time. This is would be a double calamity, and it should will be a sad record to come forth, when 
_ be avoided, if possible. If God, in his pro- | the books of the scholar are consuming— | | 
| vidence, should permit it, we have still the yea, when many of the sciences which men | given to twenty students for the ministry, | 
| consolation that we have not intentionally pursued with so much avidity are disap- ! he is indeed a ceaseless worker. I have: 


prayer, and in both to be thankful. 


the agonies of an acute disease, expressed 


God that he was not called to suffer from 


the true spirit—praise and thanksgiving to 
God at all times, and under all circum- 
stances. 


able amends. 


CLOUDS OF WAR. 


T E following had been placed in the 
‘printer's hands before any anounce- 
ment bad been made of the official adjust- 
ment of the litigated question. We heartily 
acquiesce in the wisdom of our Cabinet in so 
far bending to circumstances, as to submit 
to the reclamation of the rebel commission- 


ers, for the purpose of disarming the belli- 


gerent spirit of England at the present 
crisis. Their capture virtually defeated 
their mission, and now their possession by 
us is of no account. Their restoration to 
liberty, removing the casus belli, will be an 
unexpected and terrible blow to the hopes 
of the South. With their anti-American 
feeling, they were indulging the exultant, 
but wicked expectation that both England 
and France would ‘let loose the dogs of 
war” on the North, and for ever crush it. 
We do not see any reason for altering a 
single sentence which we had written be- 
low, as expressive of our views of British 
magnavimity and honour. Our nation 
shares in these views, and if, when the 


Southern rebellion is suppressed, any occa-— 


sion of war with Koglaod should arise, it 
will be entered into with the national heart, 
with a pungent remembrance of the advan- 
tage so hostilely taken of our hampered 
condition, and with an exacerbation of 
feeling which, in all likelihood will, for an 
age to come, destroy all the sympathy of 
the people of the United States for Kogland, 
as a mother.land. | 


The lapse of a single year has produced 
marvellous changes in the condition of our 
American affairs. The tocsin of war has 
been sounded throughout the land; a sud- 
den arrest has been placed on all the peace- 
ful pursuits of industry; and a sectional 
strife has been inaugurated, unparalleled 
for its desperate fierceness, the bloody and 
im poverishing results of which cannot readi- 
ly be foreseen. The people at large were 
contented with their condition, and would 


never hMe armed against each other, had | 


they not been goaded on by reckless and 
ambitious men, whose preconcerted plan 
was to rule, or ruin. The chief political 
power had resided at the South; the sceptre 
had been swayed with a lordly arrogance, 
and in the desperate struggle to prevent it 
from slipping from their hands, this terrible 
war was precipitated, with a total disregard 
of the horrors it would entail. The people 
must be the sufferers, and their wealth, 
prosperity, happiness, and lives must be 
sacrificed to the demon of ambition which 
misled them. 

Amidst the efforts to rebuke this revo- 
lutionary attempt, which required the full 
energies of the nation, a new enemy has 
interposed, to complicate the difficulties, 
and aggravate the horrors of the war. 
Under the pretext of vindicating its national 
honour, England has raised the war-cry 
against our Government. ‘The tone of its 
politicians and journals is unrelenting and 
vindictive; no disposition is expressed for 
an amicable settlement of a trivial dispute; 
and the demand is imperative for the deep 
humiliation of our Republic. What may 
be the result is as yet unknown, but the 
spirit displayed affords the means of form- 
ing a just estimate of British character. 

England has ever boasted of its justice, 
honour, and bravery, and now it would 
vindicate its claim to these virtues by a 
dastardly assault upon us, when, by pre- 
occupation of our forces to suppress an in- 
ternal rebellion, we were the least prepared 
to meet the assault. Like the bully, who 
would attack his antagonist with a broken 
arm, magnanimous England, which feared 
us when our strength was undiminished, 
thinks it a fit occasion to display its bluster- 


ing courage, while our hands, in a sense, 


are tied. Its defeat in two wars is to be 
avenged, and what better opportunity can 
it have than the present? Conscious as it 
is that its national prestige was seriously 
damaged in the Crimean war, and by its 
subsequent obsequiousness to the French 
Emperor, it would now make a bold at- 
tempt to retrieve its character for bravery, 
by assailing a nation which it imagines has 
no power effectually to resist. In this it 
proves itself to be base and pérfidious. 
Again, England has claimed to be the 
high-minded asserter of human freedom. 
Could we have given credit to its loud de- 
nunciations against slavery, and all who 
countenanced the iniquity; could we have 
relied on its sincerity when boasting that it 
had extinguished the last traces of slavery 
in its wide dominions, we might have sup- 
posed it to be the guardian of human 
rights. We have ever suspected it of 
shamming in this matter, and now we have 
the proof. The slave portion of our country 
has its profoundest sympathies, and it will 
readily and zealously assist to rivet the 
chains of the slaves, and wink at the re- 
newal of the slave trade, since it has made 
the wonderful discovery that the production 
of cotton requires slave labour, and, without 
a full supply of the article, its own com- 
mercial aggrandizement must be damaged. 
Exeter Hall may now abstaia from its plat- 
form philanthropy, and abolition Hogland 
may now expend its declamation on some 
safer topic. It has certainly undergone a 
complete revolution of opinion, and what it 
once regarded as the ‘‘sum of all villanies,”’ 
may now find a nestling-place in its gene- 
rous bosom. Who will henceforth venture 
to doubt that Kogland is characterized by 
noble and consistent virtue? Who will 
pretend to question its superiority to all 
mean and mercenary motives! 
- Kagland has boasted of its diplomatic 
honesty, and its transparent political hon- 
esty. History has never sustained its 
claim to these virtues, nor is current his- 
tory likely to express a more favourable 
verdict. The capture of the rebel emissa- 
ries, Mason and Slidell, is the pretext for 
war. Had there been honesty of intention, 
such a pretext would not have been so 
vigorously seized. Before the whole public 
mind had been inflamed, and armed ships 
and troops had been sent across the Atlan- 
tic, there might, in reason, have been an 
inquiry whether our government had di- 
rected the ‘capture, and if so, on what 


grounds she attempted to justify it, or 


whether she was willing to make honour- 
This, surely, was not the 
true ground on which a war was to be in- 
itiated, without even preliminary negotia- 
tion. It was a pretence, under which the 
true motive was to be concealed. England 
has always been hostile to our Republican 
government, and jealous of its rising power, 
and to disintegrate and humble it was its 
long-cherished desire. To do this, just 
such an opportunity as this was waited for. 
It is utterly impossible to explain the fer- 
ment in the Koglish mind on any other 
ground than this. A fair pretext was 
wanted, but behind this was the rabid 
hatred of republicanism. 


So much for the | 


honest and straightforward policy of Kog-— 
_ ments, who found in these things reasons 


At this writing, war seems to be immi-— 


nent. 


Whether it can consistently be— 


avoided on our part, is a question for the man who turned away from him to find his 


proveked it, and will patiently await its 
issue. War, once commenced, brings many 
complications and unexpected events. Per- 
haps it may be designed by Providence, not 
only to chastise us as a thoughtless and 
foolishly proud nation, but to bring heavy 
judgments on England for its arrogance, its 
irreligion, its cruelties, snd oppressions. 
It has long escaped reverses, but its time 
may be at hand. 


THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


HROUGH the kindness of a ministerial 
brother, we have — some infor- 
mation concerning the pfoceedings of the 
Presbyterians of the South, at their meeting 
in Augusta, Georgia, in the early part of 
the month of December. This meeting 
was not, if we understand the call for it 
aright, a meeting of a General Assembly, 
properly so called, but of a Convention of 
delegates from the various Presbyteries to 
adopt a constitution, and take other mea- 
sures necessary for the establishment of a 
separate Church. We know that it was 
the avowed opinion of very influential per- 
sons that this Convention was possessed of 
plenary powers, and in adopting a constitu- 
tion for the Church, were also at liberty to 
alter and amend, as might seem to be ne- 
cessary.. Whether any changes were made 
in the doctrine or discipline of the Church, 
we do not know; but we think it probable 
that the Confession of Faith, and Form of 
Government, remain the same, and that 
many of the changes proposed in the «‘ New 
Book of Discipline’? have been adopted. 
The Rev. Dr. Palmer, of New Orleans, was 
chosen Moderator of the Convention, and 
the Rev. Dr. J. N. Waddell, of Tennessee, 
Stated Clerk. We do not know how to 


reconcile this statement with the telegraphic 


despatch extensively copied from the South- 
ren newspapers, to the cffect that the Rev. 
Dr. McFarland had been elected Moderator, 
except by the supposition that Dr. McFar- 
land was chairman of a preliminary meet- 
ing, held for the purpose of organization, 
and Dr. Palmer the permanent Moderator. 
It was determined that the title of, the new 
body should be, «The General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the Confederate 
States of America.”” Standing committees, 
consisting each of nine persons, were ap- 
pointed on Foreign Missions, Domestic Mis- 
sions, Education, and Publication. The 
first was located in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina; the second in New Orleans, Louisiana ; 
the third in Memphis, Tennessee; the fourth 
in Richmond, Virginia. It was expected 
that Dr. J. Leighton Wilson would be the 
Secretary for Foreign Missions, and the 
Rev. Dr. Leyburn, our former associate in 
the Presbyterian, Secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Publication. The Rev. Dr. Thorn- 
well reported an address to the Church of 
Christ throughout the world, on the reasons 
for their separate organization, and doubt- 
less exerted his well-known ability in 
making ‘‘the worse appear the better rea- 
son.” Dr. C. C. Jones reported an address 
to their own churches on the subject of 
the education of servants. A petition was 
adopted, to be sent to the Confederate Con- 
gress, on the subject of chaplains in their 
army and navy. The Convention had not 
adjourned on the 18thof December. Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, was chosen as the place, 
and the first Thursday of May, 1862, as the 
time of the regular meeting of the General 
Assembly. We do not mean to indulge in 
prophecies of future events so uncertain as 
those which depend on the varying for- 
tunes of war, but we have a confident hope 
that if this General Assembly is held in 
Memphis in May next, it will be by permis- 
sion of the officer commanding the United 
States forces, then and there. | 


— 


RELIGION AND THE PURSUIT OF 
LITERATURE. 


were overlaid by literature,’’ 

said a pious father, speaking of the 
religious impressions of a promising son, 
whose highest good he was earnestly seek- 
ing. The young man was moral, refined 
in his tastes, most diligent in the culture of 
his intellect, earnest in his pursuit of all 
knowledge, and keenly ambitious to shine 
in the ranks of great scholars, and be an 
explorer in new realms of thought. But 
when thoughts of God, and his claims upon 
man’s service, or the great future which 
was before him, and his own destiny in 
that future, came into his mind, as they 
would sometimes come, they would be dissi- 
pated and soon forgotten in new devotion to 
his intellectual pursuits, and the watchful, 
anxjous father be forced to acknowledge, 
sadly, and with many forebodings, that they 
had vanished from his mind and heart, pre- 
occupied as they were by the hopes and 
aims of an ambitibus student—< overlaid” 
there, in fact, by literature.” 

A great and real danger, we think, is 
unmasked here; all the greater, that it is 
seldom appreciated as a danger. Devotion 
to literature is so excellent and comely, and 
its fruits are so fair and valuable, that we 


readily forget that it may hinder devotion 


to the higher and holier service which God 
requires at our hands. It is so much better 
than devotion to business for the sake of 
the mere gaius of business—so much purer 
and nobler than the pursuit of vain and 
sensual pleasures, and so elevated and re- 
fining, compared with the indulgence of 
base lusts and passions, that we congratu- 
late ourselves, when we see those we love 
giving themselves heartily to this graceful 
pursuit. And remembering, further, the 
manifold temptations which those escape 
whose Jabour is not done in the midst of 
the excitements and turbulent movements 
of masses of men, but in the ‘quiet and 
still air of studies,’ we are prone to think 
more of their safety than of the dangers 
which lurk around them, and are peculiar 
to their pursuits. We forget that literature 
is not religion, and that devotion to litera- 
ture may consume the time, and engage the 
heart and mind as absorbingly as devotion 
to lower and meaner pursuits. 

It should never cease to De remembered 
by those who are drawn tg these pleasant 
and ennobling studies, and who fiod in 
them great delight, as well as by those who 
are watching these expanding minds with 
special interest, that religion is the first 
thing—that devotion to the service of God 
is the highest possible pursuit of any man. 
The tendency to subordinate this first great 
duty—this highest of pursuits to any thing 
else, however good or fair, is wrong, and 
must be fatal in its results. Christ will not 
take the second place in the affections of 
any human heart. Tis service should not 
be postponed for any other service, or be 
made secondary to any other; and he will 
judge as strictly, and condemn as sternly, 
the man of literary tastes and accomplish- 


for neglecting his gracious gospel, and ab- 
juring his blessed service, as he will the 


consideration of the Cabinet at Washington. | pleasure in the wine-cup, or the heaping 


| pearing, and the glory of all earthly litera- 


ture is paling’ before a new glory—the 
glory of Christ’s great redemption—it will 
be a sad record to find written then, of all 
the impressions which should have made us 
solemn and thoughtful, all the fears which 
should have startled us, and all the hopes 
which should have led us onward towards 
a higher and purer world, the simple words 
—‘‘overlaid by literature.” 

We make, of course, no war upon the 
ardent pursuit of literature. We acknow- 
ledge that it is a noble pursuit, saving men 
from the sad degradation which many of 
their pursuits produce in human character. 
We honour the student, athirst for know- 
ledge, and longing to range over the wide 
domain of thought. But there is a subtle 
temptation here, and one which has had 
power sufficient to ruin many souls. Let 
the young man who is exposed to this 
temptation, beware lest he fall before its 
power; and let the hearts of parents, who 
desire the highest and best interests of their 
sons, be lifted up to God, that they may 
be saved from this dangerous and alluring 
snare. 


—_ 


WE KNOW. 


E know whom we have believed; 

_ yes, we know it; it is not conjec- 
tural, but a positive knowledge; as certain 
to us who believe, as any knowledge of 
daily experience can be. Christ is the ob- 
ject of faith, and when we believe in him, 
we know and are persuaded that he pos- 
sesses all the qualities which can awaken 
admiration and love, and all the requisites 
of a true Saviour. We know him as one 
in whom we can safely repose—one in 
whom we can confidently rejoice—one who 
is all truth and faithfulness—one who can 
satisfy all our wants, and meet all our exi- 
gencies. We know that the sun shines— 
that the earth, in its motions, brings the 
vicissitudes of seasons; and these, and such 
like material facts, we know, because we 
have experience of them. So a believer 
knows Christ; he has had experience of 
the most positive kind; and the Christ of 
faith is to him as real and tangible, as if 
he were visible to the bodily senses. We 
know that we are susceptible of pain and 
pleasure, for we have felt them; and why 
should not the higher and purer pleasure 


| which the believer enjoys, be just as real 


and certain? We know that there is such 
a city as Constantinople, upon the credible 
testimony of others—and we have no doubt 
of the certainty of this knowledge; but 
should we visit and see it, we should have 
the superadded testimony of experience. 
So, we know that Jesus is the only Saviour, 
upon the unimpeachable testimony of God; 
and when we believe in that testimony, we 
have our experience in verification of our 
faith. We attain exalted views of his 
glory; we feel his operations within us; we 
are delivered from the love and practice of 
sin; we are inspired with the hopes of 
immortality—in a word, we know whom 
we have believed, and are made sure. 


CorrECTION.—The American Presbyte- 
rian of last week speaks of the Circular 
Church in Charleston, South Carolina, (de- 
stroyed by the late fire,) as “‘the Circular 
Presbyterian Church, in which a degener- 
ate son of Massachusetts prostituted the 
services of the sanctuary, the Presbyterian 
name, and the word of God to the defence 
of slavery, aud the support of rebellion.” 
Whatever evil Mr. Rice, the pastor of this 
church, may have done, he has certainly 
done no harm to the “ Presbyterian nawe,” 
as the Circular Church has been Congrega- 
tional from its foundation, and is exceed- 
ingly tenacious of its Congregationalism ; 
aud Mr. Rice’s ecclesiastical connections 
are still, we presume, with the Congrega- 
tional Association of Massachusetts. 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Suspense, Hope, and Prayer—Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Ministry— Visit to the Tabernacle—The Con- 
gregation — The Elders—The ‘ Church”— 
The Structure and its Cost —The College and 
the Students. 

Lonpon, December 12, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—Suspense, mingled with 
hope, fills the public mind at this moment. 
By special summons of the Evangelical 
Alliance, a meeting is held to-day at Exe- 
ter Hall, to ask for the blessing of peace 
and amity between England and America. 
The Chamberlain of the City of London 
has written a letter, earnestly urging gene- 
ral prayer on the same subject. At the 
Sunday-school Union Rooms, in the Old 
Bailey, this is the special subject of daily 
prayer. Mr. Spurgeon, last Sunday morn- 
ing, in connection with a suitable sermon 
for such a crisis, earnestly deprecated war 
between the two nations. The funds are 
rising, and there was a rumour yesterday 
that the Confederate emissaries had been 
liberated by Mr. Lincoln. 

Mr. Spurgeon pursues his ministry in the 
new tabernacle with amazing success. He 
is, in spite of reports which occasionally 
appear in godless newspapers, ever improv- 
ing in seriousness and earnestness. His 
doctrines are thoroughly evangelical, and 
his enunciation of them combines not only 
dogmatic fulness of statement—especially 
as to the sacrifice and imputed righteous- 
ness of Christ, but also the most searching 
analysis of his hearers as to classes—detec- 
tion, especially, as to professors, as well as 
the most encouraging arguments, invita- 
tions, and appeals, addressed to anxious 
sinners. I was present, on last Sabbath 
evening, at the Tabernacle service. The 
audience was vast—five thousand persons 
—filling up every lobby and corner—and a 
glorious sight it was, when that vast crowd 
stood up to sing the high praises of God. 
Then, as to the prayers, nothing could be 
more solemn, or make you feel that God, 
the great God, was reverently adored, and 
fervently wrestled with for a present bless- 
ing. The exposition of the portion of Scrip- 
ture read by Mr. Spurgeon, is a grand fea- 
ture of his ministry—epigrammatic, telling, 
simple, and instructive to a degree. And 
with what beauty and speaking emphasis 
does he read, and then give out, verse by 


verse, the hymns, and how appropriate these 


are to the subject of the discourse which fol- 
lows! Mr. Spurgeon stands on a platform, 
lofty enough to command the view of the 
whole audience, but not so high as to hinder 


the hearing distinctly, of those who sit be- 
low. Behind him sit a band of elders. 


Deacons he has, quite distinct, and his 
church government is Congregational Pres- 
bytery. He wsed no notes whatever, when 
I last heard him. His text was, «‘ Kvery 
plant which my Heavenly Father,” Xo. 
The exposition and application (especially 
in the closing part, where self-examination 
Was demanded,) were alike excellent. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s health is not as strong 
as it was, and with a vast church member- 
ship (of nineteen hundred communicants, ) 
constantly increasing; with church meet- 


ings during the week, and lectures and 


sermons also, besides discourses in and 
around London, and theological instruction | 


reason to know that he is often in deep 
agitation of mind under the «weight of 
souls,” and in anticipation of pulpit work. 
He also suffers from sleeplessness after 
preaching. Nevertheless, his constitution 
I believe to be quite sound and unbroken, 
and I trust that for many years he will be 
a great light, not only for London, but for 
the multitudinous visitors from all parts of 
the world who come hither. 

The entire cost of the Metropolitan Ta- 
bernacle, with large lecture-rooms, ladies 
working rooms, vestries, Xc. including also 
the purchase of the vast area on which 
the building stands, was $160,000. The 
exterior front presents a Grecian pediment, 
with pillars, and under this columnar front, 
and on the steps to the street, you will see 
crowds of people gathered together long 
before the hour of service. The interior 
may be truly said to be beautiful and 
graceful. All the pews, both above and 
below, are concentrated so that every eye 
can rest on the preacher. The galleries 


are supported by wrought pillars of iron, 


with Corinthian capitals, and wreathed, as 
it were, with a coronet of gas lights. The 
fronts of the two vast galleries are of wrought 
iron also, painted white and gold. 

Mr. Spurgeon generously surrenders, or 
rather devotes, a large portion of the pew 
rents to the education of students. 
of these are his spiritual children. He is 
very successful in discerning adaptation in 
Christian young men. He thus selects a 
class likely to do honour to his zealous 
care. They have mathematical, classical, 
and Hebrew tutors, and Mr. Spurgeon him- 
self teaches theology. A// these young men 
will be thoroughly Calvinistic, in the evan- 
gelical and Pauline sense of that word, and 
will, by God’s grace, become a great bless- 
ing in an age when Rationalism is coming 
in, both into Established and Non-conform- 
ist pulpits. That is indeed a glorious prom- 
ise, to which the true Church of Christ is 
now always privileged to plead—< When 
the evening cometh in like a flood, the 


| Spirit of the Lord shall raise up a standard 


against him.” ‘The spirit of united prayer 
is reviving as the old year is ready to die, 
and when a new year begins, it will culmi- 
nate gloriously, to the bringing down of 
‘showers of blessings” on the Church and 
the world. D. 


LETTER FROM THE EAST. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Betrot, Syria, November %h, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—I lately had the good 
fortune to be invited to an Arab feast, and 
as | am about to give a description of the 
repast, I warn the delicately constituted to 
refrain from reading these lines, for I shall 
describe dishes, the very mention of which 
might prove sufficient to discompose any of 
my readers who are at all inclined to fastidi- 
ousness. But before shocking refined tastes 
with an account of what my kind hostess 
placed before me, I will describe some of 
the odd things which met the eye and ear 
while en route to her house. 

I no sooner found myself in the open 
street, than a most extraordinary noise at- 
tracted my attention, resembling the clat- 
tering of the hoofs of fifty horses. But 
as no horses were to be seen, and as the 
noise, moreover, proceeded from above, I 
was greatly perplexed. The mystery was 
not solved until I gained an eminence 
which overlooked the street through which 
I had been passing. A dozen or so work- 
men, having laid the beams and rafters 
upon the walls of an uncompleted house, 
and covered them with a mixture of sand, 
pebbles, and mortar, were now, with a stick 
in hand, dancinga quadrille upon the house- 
top. But this is by no means so useless a 
performance as that characterized by the 
fluttering of tarletan, gay strains of music, 
champagne and gas-light; for, fastened to 
the lower end of each of the sticks held in 
the hands of the labourer is a heavy flat 
board, with which he pounds this mixture 
until it becomes hard. Thus, without either 
zinc or shingles, the roof is rendered water- 
proof. I only know of one house in the 
East, the residence of Mr. Calhoun, in 
Mount Lebanon, with a shingled roof, and 
those with zinc roofs are also rare. 

Ten steps further, I passed another un- 
completed house; indeed, it is estimated 
that about four hundred houses are con- 
structed in Beirut during the year. The 
fronts of these houses being composed of 
glazed archways, supported by slender mar- 
ble pillars, their appearance is most pictur- 
esque, and Beirut being composed of ter- 
race after terrace, rising one above the 
other, on which these pretty houses are 
built, facing the sea, it may be imagined 
the appearance of the town is far from tame 
or uupleasing. Some parts of our city, 
however, are unprepossessing in the ex- 
treme, and I now entered a neighbourhood 
of this description. Darkness, and filth, 
and misery, here reign supreme, and one’s 
pathway is inevitably darkened by ‘the 
crazy woman,” who, with clenched fists and 
tattered garments, darts forth from some 
dark alley, wildly pouring forth imprecations 
on the jeering mob of boys who chase her 
from street to street, heaping upon her all 
manner of insult. I have since noticed 
that she has doffed her rags, and is now 
clothed in garments sent out from America 
for charitable distribution. One is sure to 
meet here another of the prominent person- 
ages inhabiting these quarters—an idiot. 
This object is of the other sex, of huge pro- 
portions, and, like the crazy woman, the 
centre of attraction to a crowd of boys. 
The other day I saw him standing on a 
high rock by the roadside, going through 
the forms of the Mohammedan prayer, and 
though the spot was a public thoroughfare, 
nothing could distract him from his devo- 
tions. Turning the corner, I successively 
passed a mosque, a school-room, and a 
blacksmith’s shop, each deserving a de- 
scription. 

Little can be said of the mosque, except 
that it is a small, insignificant, domed 
building, with a solitary lamp hanging from 
the ceiling, always kept burning. But 
look through its iron-barred windows, and 
you will behold a sight which will long 
remain impressed upon your memory. Be- 
yond is a Turkish buryiog-ground, with its 
curious turbaned tombstones, and among 
them are white-robed women, wailing and 
lamenting over a newly made grave. They 
cast dust upon their heads, tear out their 
hair, and make a most singular demonstra- 
tion of grief, by furiously wringing and 
twisting a handkerchief aloft in the air. I 
noticed that some of the gravestones were 
without the turban, and was told that this 
is the manner in which the graves of females 
are distinguished from those of males—a 
custom to which I was heretofore a stran- 
ger. 

An Arab school-room, who can depict? 
such noise, such confusion! Look through 
the door, which is always open, though the 
school-room stands on a noisy street, and 
you will see, not a studious set of boys 
bending silently over their books, or stand- 
ing in orderly manner, in the act of recita- 
tion—but you will behold a sea of heads, 
shaven, except a tuft of hair hanging from 
the high conical portion of the cranium, so 
peculiar to the formation of the Mchamme- 


Many | 


greatest possible violence and velocity, while 
with equal vehemence, all are screaming 
their ‘‘alef, ba, tha,’’ at the same time, and 
at the tops of their voices. The master is 
a dirty old derwish, blind in oue eye, hold- 
ing in his hand a rod of correction, long 
enough to reach the row of boys at the 
other end of the room. 7 

The blacksmith’s shop is a black little 
hovel, with crudest possible implements 
scattered about on the floor, and hanging 
from the walls in pell-mell style; while the 
blacksmith himself, instead of elevating the 
anvil to a convenient height, by placing it 
on a wooden block, as is done by his fellow- 
craftsmen in other countries, plants his 
anvil on the ground, and lowers himself 
into a hole sufficiently deep to bring the 
upper portion of his person on a level with 
the anvil. He pops in and out of his hole 
as occasion requires, and the sight of an 
Oriental blacksmith thus pursuing his avo- 
cation, would excite the risibles of the 
smallest child hailing from more enlighten- 
ed climes. 

A few steps more brought me to the 
house of my hostess. On entering the 
gate, I found the floor of the outer court 
literally covered with slippers, shoes, and 
clogs of all kinds. ‘There were yellow 
slippers, and red, patterns inlaid with pearl, 
and some without ornament; and scattered 
here and there was a pair of Frank shoes. 
This little army of shoes was an unmistak- 
able omen of a large attendance, and such, 
on entering the room, [ found to be the 
case. Asa matter of course, there were no 
males present. J’or some time my eyes 
were busy noting the enormous quantity of 
jewelry worn by the ladies, and I recalled, 
with painful regret for their sakes, that 
passage of Scripture prohibiting such adorn- 
ing. Their hair could hardly be seen, so 
completely were their heads covered with 
gold and pearls, beautifully wrought and 
grouped together, in the form of bunches 
of leaves, and sprays of flowers. A deep 
black semi-circular line was painted over 
each eye, indicating the eyebrow; the eye- 
lids were dyed bluish black, and the cheeks 
of some were painted. An Oriental lady at 
the present day presents a strange combina- 
tion of good and bad taste, for her attempt 
to imitate in part ‘rank manners and dress 
is 2 most signal failure, and there is an ad- 
mixture of Frank and Arab styles incon- 
gruous in the extreme. While her head- 
dress, which, fortunately, she continues to 
wear in Arab fashion, is inimitable, her 
crinoline is broken and bent, and her collar 


| an enormous cotton lace frill, of which she 


is very proud. | 

But the baby which I discovered in a 
corner of the room soon attracted me 
thither, and for some little time I sat 
watching the poor little tortured being with 
mingled curiosity and pity. There it lay, 
strapped to its cradle in the unmerciful 
style so universal in this country. It could 
move neither hands nor feet, for bandages 


of cloth, passing over its body beneath and 


around the cradle, completely imprisoned 
every limb. Besides this, it had already 
been tightly wrapped in other bandages, so 
as exactly to resemble a little Egyptian 
mummy. These bandages are seldom re- 
moved, and, what is more singular, the 
mother, when giving the child nourish- 
ment, kneels by the cradle and leans over 
it, instead of removing the little sufferer to 


| her lap. 


The feast was not a very substantial one, 
the dish most in favour consisting of thin, 
transparent bits of pastry, saturated with 
oil. I had seen the process of cooking 
them. An immense pot of oil had been 
placed over the fire, and, while boiling, the 
pastry had been dropped into it, allowed to 
remain a moment, then dished out, and 
coloured a bright pink. The large wooden 
spoon placed by the plate of each guest, was 
rarely brought into requisition, being only 
used for a kind of jelly, made of sweetened 
stameh, garnished with nuts. No silver 
plate ornamented the table, nor were finger- 
glasses, knives or forks, considered neces- 
sary to the genteel, polite, and proper con- 
sumption of the food. Fair and jewelled 
fingers were seen conveying greasy morsels 
to open mouths with an eagerness and ra- 
pidity which might well astonish those who 
consider the four-pronged silver implement 
of civilization so indispensable on these 
occasions. Little wooden and earthen 
bowls contained the various sweets and 
acids, nuts and fruits, of which the repast 
mainly consisted. That peculiarly Oriental 
dish, consisting of rice rolled in grape- 
leaves, was wanting. The hostess, mean- 
while, busied herself going the rounds with 
one of the wooden spoons in hand, and 
with this she unmercifully persisted in feed- 
ing all those who, according to her ideas, 
did not do full justice to the viands which 
had cost her so much care, skill, and 
labour. In vain were expostulations put 
forth; in vain each one urged that enough, 
and more than enough, had already been 
eaten. No one was spared, the hostess 
being determined to come up to the Oriental 
standard of politeness. 

But to turn to a more serious matter— 
an epidemic is raging here, which the doc- 
tors ascribe to the filthy state of the town. 
Few escape; whole families are down with 
it. Although there is a good deal of suf- 
fering connected with it, there are few 
deaths. At present, instead of people dis- 
cussing politics, literature, and other sub- 
jects of this nature, the universal salutation 
is, ‘QO, how my head aches!”—«QO, how 
my limbs ache!’—these being the first 
symptoms of the disease, attended with 
fever. When the Pacha is entreated to 
have the streets cleaned, he makes fair 
promises, but, as yet, has taken no active 
measures in this important matter. He 
sometimes disguises himself in the dress of 
a Turkish policeman, and goes about at 
night to see who neglects to keep his pre- 
mises clean; but it seems stronger mea- 
sures than these are required, and unless 
the cleansing process be immediately com- 
menced, the plague will soon walk rampant 
through these neglected streets. A good 
deal of mischief is done by a set of Arab 
and Greek quack-doctors, who, instead of 
giving proper medicines, resort to charms, 
and the use of the cautery. Yesterday, at 
the bidding of the Governor-General, a 
meeting was held of the best physicians of 
the place, for the purpose of adopting mea- 
sures for the prevention of further mischief 
from this source. It is estimated that fifty 
thousand people, or two-thirds of the in- 
habitants of Beirut, are now suffering with 
this epidemic. HapdJI. 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


The Rev. Dr. Yantis has resigned the pas- 
toral charge of the First Presbyterian church, 
Danville, Kentucky. 

The Rev. Miles T. Merwin has been engaged 
to supply the Datch Reformed church in Gil- 
boa, New York. 

Mr. Jonathan Cross, licentiate, has been or- 
dained to the work of the gospel ministry, 
as an evangelist, by the Presbytery of Balti- 
more 

The Third Presbyterian church (New-school), 
of Cincihnati, Ohio, has given to the Rev. J. 
B. Stewart (Old-school), who has been their 
stated supply for several months, a unanimous 
call to become their pastor. | 


| 
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dan head, swaying to and fro, with the | LETTER FROM SOUTH CAROLIN A. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Hirton Heap, Port Royrat, S. C., 
December 23, 1861. 


Messrs. Editors—In my last, I promised — 
to tell you of some of the things I saw dur- | 


ing a foraging expedition, the day after our | 
landing. As we slept on the ground, there | | 
was nothing to prevent our hearing the | iportunate asking, 


whither, O! whither shall we fly? If this 
anchor of our hope be cut cff, whither will 
we go for safety on life's stormy sea? 
Perhaps wé were so anxious to have our 
prayers answered, that we forgot to link, 
with each petition, «« Thy will be done!” or, 
it may be, that if our prayers had been 
answered immediately, we would have taken 
part of the glory to ourselves, for our 
God’s ways are 


«‘Reveille’”’ at daybreak in the morning. | often mysterious, but ever wise and good. 


By the time it was sufficiently light to 
walk, we were on our way to the other side 
of the island. There were five or six offi- 
cers, and about the same number of pri- 
vates in the party. I joined them to see 
the country, and for the exercise, after 
having been twenty-three days tossing upon 
the ocean. Our course was nearly due 


well.” 


west for several miles. The road was per- 
fectly level and sandy, so much so, that it 
was very unpleasant walking indeed. About 


two miles out we came across an old church, | 
| Rev. Dr. Enc 


standing, as they usually do in the South, 
in the midst of a beautiful forest. The 
seats were mostly removed or broken up, 
and it presented a desolate appearance in- 
deed. 

We passed on about four miles further, 
in a southerly course, over the same sandy, 
monotonous roads, entirely through the 
forest. The timber, mostly pine, with a 
sprinkling of live oak, the gum-tree, and 
palmetto, did not grow very densely or very 
large. About nine o’clock we came to the 
plantation for which we started, Mr. Pope’s, 
a rabid secessionist. He left his house, 
with all his books, furniture, papers, provi- 
sions, and every thing he could not easily 
carry away, to the tender mercy of the ter- 
rible Yankees, and also about fifty coloured 
men, women, and children. 

The first item on the programme was 
breakfast. Most of us had been since the 
morning before without eating any thing, 
and after this long and weary walk could 
snap our fingers at dyspepsia, and all other 
little matters of the kind, and look a roast 
chicken fairly in the face, even to the num- 
ber of half a dozen, very nicely prepared 
by some of the contrabands. About ten 
o’clock a table, loaded with very nice hoe- 
cake and the above-named chickens, and 
‘other fixings,’ was placed under the 
spreading branches of a fig tree, and we 
sat down well satisfied. Breakfast having 
ended, we sallied forth to take a look at 
matters and things in general. There 
were two long rows of buildings, known in 
the South as negro quarters. They were 
quite comfortable—each house had a small 
garden attached to it, with several fine 
orange trees in full bearing, and generally 
one or more fig trees. very family of 
slaves has plenty of fowls, pigs, sweet pota- 
toes, and a patch of corn, that is cultivated 
after their daily task is done. 

I was disappointed in the orange trees. 
They are far inferior in size and beauty to 
those [ have seen in the West Indies, Cen- 
tral, and South America. There, ripe 
fruit and green, in all stages of progressive 
development, may be seen, with the beauti- 
ful blossoms nestling by their side. Here, 
when the fruit is gathered, a long time 
elapses before blossoms appear. At least, 
I have seen none yet, and the trees are far 
smaller than those of the tropics. 

' The contrabands seemed happy at the 
idea of freedom. On making inquiry as to 
what they intended to do, now that the 
Yankees were here, and had not killed 
them, as their masters told them they 
would, they readily answered that they had 
enough to live on this winter, and that in 


the spring they would plant more corn and 
cotton. On being asked if they were not 
afraid that their old masters would come 
again, and keep them as slaves, they replied, 
«QO no, old massa never done come back 
again. He fraid of Yankees very much.” 
«¢Well, did your masters run much after 
the battle?” «‘O guy, massa! you o’rt to 
done secen’em run; why its de libing trute, 
if good old massa up in heaben, what weem 
all pray to, tried hard, he couldo’t catch 
’em in all day. Yah! Yah! Yah!” Here 
a general laugh, that was as contagious as 
it was amusing, pervaded the whole group. 

You see I am only just through break- 
fast, and have to tell you all that was seen 
and heard through the day, and how we 
were all arrested before we reached our 
camp, which will make another letter long 
enough, I am sure. 


Yours, Xe. JOSHUA Butts. 


= 


For the Presbyterian. 


TRUST IN GOD. 


It is the Christian’s blest privilege to put 
his trust in God, at all times, and never 
does he trust in vain. In prosperity, His 
fatherly smile adds sweetness to every joy; 
and in times ef darkness and trial He is a 
never-failing refuge. He can afford us 
assistance and comfort in every time of 
need and distress. ©! how precious is 
our communion with Him in prayer, and 

et 
« What various hindrances we meet, 
In coming to the Mercy-seat!” 

Withewhat confident strength does the 
Christian rise from his knees, after he has 
made a full acknowledgment of all his sins 
and desires, to an all-suflicient and forgiving 
Saviour! Like a traveller awakened: from 
a refreshing sleep, he goes on his journey, 
forgetting the trouble that, but a few hours 
before, so heavily oppressed him. Alas! 
we do not always avail ourselves of this 
blest opportunity to cast off our burdens in 
prayer. 

When we have greatly sinned, commit- 
ting, over and over again, the very same 
offences for which, only a few hours before, 
we had asked forgiveness, and strength to 
overcome, a feeling of desperation will steal 
over us, and thoughts of «no use,”’ or ** don’t 
care,’’ will fill our minds, and we are tempt- 
ed to give up praying, and trying to do 
right; but as the angry emotions subside, 
and repentant feelings return to our breasts, 
we fear that our increased transgressions 
are standing before God, and that he is not 
willing to forgive us so often. 

Thus we will sometimes baffle ourselves 
for days, or even weeks. O! what hours 
of misery, when we feel that our trust is 
not fixed on that dear Father from whom 
all our life and happiness flow! At last 
we return to the throne of grace, and again 
find peace in trusting our Father’s love; 
but how much better to go at once, and, 
with childlike sincerity, tell Jesus all about 
our trouble; for during all this time of un- 
happy suspense, we have [not broken off 
from our faults, but have strengthened them 
ten-fold. While if, on the other hand, we 
had acknowledged our sin, we might have 
made progress toward the land of Canaan. 

At times, it is hard to implicitly trust 
in God, yet the duty is none the less bind- 
ing on this account. We desire some- 
thing belonging to this world, perhaps 
to promote our own interest, or that of 
some friend, or it may even be the con- 
version of a profligate husband or wicked 
child, and, in our anxiety, we have set.a 
time for the accomplishment of this desired 
end, and most earnestly do we implore 
Heaven to grant our request. The appoint- 
ed time comes, and our prayer is yet unan- 
swered. So keen is our disaappointment, 
that we feel like giving up praying; but 


Though the dispensation be dark, the 
light will at length break. Let us ever 
trust our Father’s love and mercy. No 
true prayers are ever lost; God hears them 
all, and will answer them all in his own 
good way and time, for ‘he doeth all things 
M. 


For the Presbyterian. 
DR. BULLOCK’S REMONSTRANCE. 


Ba.timore, Dee, 24° 1861. 


Dear Sir—I have long known you by 
reputation, and esteemed you as an ortho- 
dox theologian, and a high-toned gentle- 
man. I was surprised, therefore, to see in — 
your paper (the Presbyterian) of the 21st 
inst. statements about we which are untrue 
and injurious. I had seen similar state- 
ments in several secular papers, to which I 
paid no attention. But when an Old- 
school Presbyterian newspaper uses its col- 
umns to assail me in the manner and style 
of your paper of the above date, all that I 
demand is, that you publish the paper 
which [read to my congregation, assigning 
my reasons for not observing the Thanks- 
giving Day recommended by the Goveroor 
of this Commonwealth. It will be news 
to the Franklin Street Church and congre- 
gation, that they invited the Rev. Mr. 
Brauns to occupy the pulpit on that day. 
The paper explains the whole matter as to 
the gratuitous statement that Dr. Bullock 
has strong Southern sympathies, &o. I 
have only to say, that the statement is 
wholly without authority, as lam in prin- 
ciple opposed to desecrating the pulpit by 
political discussions, nor is it my habit to 
expound my political views and sympathies 
in my pastoral visits, or in the social circle. 
I would that all our pastors, and editors of 
religious papers, would pursue the same 
course. Surely, the ministers of the 
Prince of Peace are not called on to add 
fuel to the wasting and devouring flame 
which desolates our land. It is to be 
hoped that the heavenly grace of charity, . 
and of Christian courtesy, has not taken its 
departure from the hearts of God's minis- 
ters, who should be ensamples to his people 
in all things. 

I send you a literal copy of my remarks, 
and demand it as a right, that you publish 
them, to enable your readers to determine 
for themselves whether Dr. Bullock pub- 
licly announced that he could not observe 
the day, for the reason that he could per- 
ceive no ground of thanksgiving at the 
present time. Whether I am a true-hearted 
patriot, or not, is not a question to be 
decided by you, sir, or by any human tri- 
bunal. You and I both will have to give 
an account before a tribunal which will be 
unanswered by the clamor, and the pas- 
sions, and the sordid interests which con- 
trol men. I strive to say nothing, and to do 
nothing in this matter, that I will wish 
unsaid and undone in a dying hour, and at 
the judgment-bar of God. I care not 
whether you publish this letter or not; but | 
I demand, as a matter of right, that you 
publish the paper containing my remarks. 
I address you, sir, because I do not know 
your colleague, nor am I acquainted with 
his antecedents and past associations, and 
habits of thought and actions; but I know 
you have been always esteemed as a Chris- 
tian gentleman, and that your education 
and associations have made you acquainted 
with the rules and instincts which govern 
Christian gentlemen in their intercourse 
with. one another. 

With my best wishes fur your present 
and future usefulness and happiness, I 
remain yours truly and fraternally, 

J. J. BuLLOcK. 


Thursday next is the day recommended by 
the Governor of this State as a day of thanks- 
giving. According to our standards, the 
church session is the body to which is en- 
trusted the whole spiritual government of the 
congregation—it is their province to decide 
upon what occasions religious services shall 
be held in the church. It was not their pur- 
pose to have public worship in this house on 
that day, but the desire having been expressed 
by some of the members of this church to have 
the house opened, the session most cordially 
accede to their request. The congregation may 
therefore expect preaching by the Rev. Mr. 
Brauns, at the hour of eleven o’clock. As I 
do not intend to participate in the services of 
that day, I think it due to myself, and also to 
the congregation, to state the reasons which 
prevent my doing so; and here permit me to 
say that these reasons have no reference what- 
ever to the political questions of theday. My 
views upon this whole subject were formed and 
expressed years ago, when union, and peace, 
and prosperity extended over this whole coun- 
try—they were drawn from the word of God, 
from our Confession of Faith, and from the 
standard writers in our Presbyterian Church, 
and commended themselves to my reason and 
conscience, and I suppose are as fixed and 
lasting as any principles which I hold. It is 
the doctrine of God’s word, and also of our 
standards, that “there is no day under the 
gospel commanded to be kept holy except the 
Lord’s day, which is the Christian Sabbath. 
Nevertheless, t) observe days of fasting and 
thanksgiving as the extraurdinary dispensa- 
tions of Divine Providence may direct, we 
judge both scriptural and rational.” (Confes* 
sion of Faith, p.517, chap. xiv., and secs. 1, 2.) 
Now, my deliberate and sulemn judgment is 
that the extraordinary dispensations of Divine 
Providence do not direct to a day of thanks- 
giving; but, contrarywise, to a day of mourn- 
ing, humiliation, and fasting. We are in the 
same condition we were when both the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Governor of 


this State very appropriately recommended a 


day of fasting and prayer, which day, you 
will remember, I observed “with all due re- 
spect.” It was meet and proper so to do. 
My heart is still sad, and my harp is hung 
upon the willows, all unsuited to the strains 
of gladnesg and mirth. My own native State, 
my adopted State, where [ have been most 
cordially welcomed and kindly treated—thy 
country, my whole country, bleeds and suffers 
beneath the most terrible of all God’s judg- 
ments. Civil war, the wail of the widow and 
the orphan, is borne upon every breeze, and 
withering disease and the cry for bread follows 
the devouring sword; our noble institutions 
seem to be crumbling to pieces, and men’s 
minds are failing them, through fear—the 
clouds over us are dark and lowering. Under 
these circumstances I cannot consistently, 
with my fixed principles and my Presbyterian 
education, go through the form of a thanks- 
giving service, whilst every instinct of my 
nature, and every impulse of my heart, valls 
for humiliation and mourning. I feel like the 
captive Jews by Babel’s streams, as expressed 
in the 137th Psalm. ‘“ By the rivers of Baby- 
lon, there we sat down; yea, we wept, when 
we remembered Zion. We hanged our harps. 
upon the willows in the midst thereof. For 
then they that carried us away captive re- 
quired of us a song; and they that wasted us 
required of us mirth, saying, Sing us one of 
the songs of Zion. How shall- we sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land? If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
her cunning. IfI do not remember thee, let 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth.” 
If ever there was a time, since the foundations 
of this government were laid, when the dis- 
pensations of Divine Providence directed, in 
an extraordinary manner, to mourning and 
fasting, that time is now. If so, it cannot be 
that they point in an opposite direction, to-a 
day of rejoicing and thanksgiving. The pro- 
phet Isaiah (chap. xxii., and 12th and 13th 
verses,) reproves the Jews for their joy and 
mirth, whilst the judgments of God’ were 
threatening them. “And in that day did the 
Lord God of hosts call to weeping, and to 
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mourning, and to baldness, and to girding 
ith sackcloth: and behold, joy and gladness, 
ala ng oxerr and killing sheep, eating flesh 
and drinking wine.” 
There is a time to mourn and a time to re- 
joice; there should be a fitness and corres- 
pondence between the external providences 
and the services of the day appointed. This 
the Saviour clearly teaches. The disciples of 
John. and the Pharisées came, to him, and 
asked why his disciples did not fast; ‘‘and 
Jesus said unto them, Can the children of the 
bride-chamber mourn, as “g. as the bride- 
om is with them? but the days will come, 


3 when the bridegroom shall be taken from them, 


and then shall they fast.” Our Presbyterian 
Church has always taken ground against 
stated days of fasting and thanksgiving, be- 
cause, say our fathers, we should Be guided by 
the extraordinary dispensations of Providence 
in the appointment of them. ‘When judg- 


ments are threatened, or inflicted, or when 


some special blessing is to be sought and ob- 
tained, fasting is eminently seasonable; when 
some remarkable mercy or deliverance has 
been received, there is a special call to thanks- 
giving.” (Exposition of Confession of Faith, 
55.) The late Dr. Ashbel Green, in his 
tuges on the Catechism (page 109,) speak- 
ing of days of fasting and thanksgiving, says: 
“But none of these ought to be set seasons, 
because none such are appointed by Christ, 
the sole Lawgiver of his Church; and because 
set seasons of this description may interfere 
with the plain indications of Divine Providence 
at the time of their occurrence—may call men 


to rejoice, when they ought to mourn; and to 


fast and lament, when they ought to rejoice 
and give thanks.” Dr. Miller expresses the 
same sentiments, and adds—‘“‘ But we are per- 
suaded, that even the keeping of these days, 
when they are made stated observances, recur- 


Ying, of course, at particular times, whatever 


the aspect of providence may be, is calculated 
to promote formality and superstition, rather 
than the edification of the body of Christ.” 
As a Church, we endeavour to do nothing 
without proper authority, and without signifi- 
cancy of meaning. While we have abundant 
reason to offer thanks to God every moment of 
our lives, and will have as long as we are out 
of perdition, yet such are our surroundings,. 
and so terrible are God’s judgments upon us, 
that, with our views, it would be inappropriate 
and wrong in us to pretend to observe a day 
of thanksgiving, in the common and proper 
understanding of it, and to preach a thanks- 
giving sermon, when our hearts are attuned to 
humiliation and sadness. We would not ob- 
serve a day of thanksgiving at this time, no 
matter where our home might be, and by 


whom appointed. Our principles do not 


change with our latitude, and our worship 
and preaching are perfectly unaffected by 
whatever may be the external influences 
around us, In these matters we consult not 
with flesh and blood, but draw our instruc- 
tions from God’s unerring word. As to any 
obligation resting upon us to comply with the 
recommendation of the civil magistrate to 
observe any day as a fast-day or a thanksgiving- 
day, except so far as we deem the recommen- 
dation suitable and called for by the provi- 
dences of God, it is so perfectly contrary to the 
teachings of God’s word, as well as of the 
atandards of our Church, and to the universal 
sentiment of all enlightened Presbyterians, 
and doubtless to the sentiments of our civil 
magistrates themselves, that I do not deem it 
necessary to say any thing upon the subject. 
I have never seen the time, since I informed 
myself upon the subject, at least twenty years 
ago, that I would have observed a day of 
thanksgiving during a time of war, pestilence, 
or famine. Having said these things to ex- 
plain the reasons which determined me not to 
observe the day recommended as a day of 
thanksgiving, I commend the brother who is 
to officiate, with my cordial consent, to those 
of the congregation who may not sympathize 
with these views, whether from the force of 
education, or from the convictions of con- 
science. Far be it from me to endeavour to 
hinder them from following their inclinations 
and convictions upon this subject. I would 
no more attempt to decide fur them in this 
matter, than I would allow them to decide 
for me. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY. 


. Messrs. Editors—I had the privilege, on 
the 29th ult., of participating-in the anni- 
versary exercises of the Sabbath-schools of 
the Sixth Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia, now under the pastoral charge of the 
Rev. F. R. Harbaugh. This was the forty- 
eighth year of their existence, and the 
schools of the church number, at this time, 
six hundred scholars, and forty-five teachers. 
The Howard Mission School of this church, 
Shippen street above Third, alone numbers 
four hundred scholars, occupying a large 
building put up for their use, and in addi- 
tion to ordinary Sabbath-school operations, 
expends in that vicinity about one thousand 
dollars during the winter season, in adminis- 
tering to the temporal wants of the desti- 
tute. The exercises, without the parade 
and show often introduced on those occa- 
sions, were spirited and appropriate, intro- 
duced by chanting the Lord’s Prayer in a 
style one would wish to see oftener in our 
churches. Then followed the invocation by 
the pastor; after which the schools sang a 
beautiful «Christmas Carol,’’ with duets 
and chorus, executed with spirit and feel- 
ing. Next came the beautiful «‘Sabbath- 
school Recruiting Song,”’ telling its own 
story; followed by prayer. Then several 
sweet Sabbath-school hymns, ‘ Marching 
along,” ‘Early rise,” ‘Here we meet,” 
«;Come, little soldiers,’ ‘Rest for the 
weary.” The reports were then read, show- 
ing great improvement in the schools, and 
were truly cheering and gratifying, not 
only to the faithful and successful pastor, 
who, at the last communion, received to the 
church several scholars from the schools, 
but to all friends of the old Sixth. The 
pastor made an address to children and pa- 
rents on the ‘‘early conversion of children,” 
after which the audience and schools united 
in singing “My Country, ’tis of thee;” 
and the exercises closed with an anthem, 
«‘ Hosannah,” sung by the children with 
a judgment and taste not often surpassed 
by our best church choirs. The whole 
arrangements of the day show in this church 
a Sabbath-school work and desire to feed 
the lambs, which promises a hopeful future 
under the pastoral care of an active, elo- 
quent, and industrious pastor. i. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE PRAYER-MEETING. 

As I met, the other morning, a man who 
united with the church under my care at 
the last communion, he said, “I want to 
tell you why I was not at the prayer-meet- 
ing on Tuesday. I had a coffin to make.” 
His earnestness convinced me of his sincere 
regret at being absent, aud for a moment I 
felt far more encouraged in my work by 
this incident, than any one but a minister 
«¢ who watches for souls” can know. I must 
say, however, that it wus but for a moment, 
for then the cloud came over my mind, 
as 1 thought how very probable that this 
new disciple will soon settle down in his 
devotion to the same dead level with the 
generality of my congregation, and of the 
church at large. And what more natural, 
when, after a few weeks of regular attend- 
ance, he finds that those who have no coffins 
to make, nor any thing else to keep them 
from the prayer-meeting, are seldom or 
never present. What a damper to his piety 
it would have been, had he attended that 
very prayer-meeting, and found only one 
male member of the church, and four female 
members there! Perhaps it is just as well 
he did not come. Perhaps more of the 
praying members will be present at the 
next one. At least, I hope so, for his 
sake, that he may not be too soon discour- 
aged. What a strange and humiliating 
condition for Christ’s Church to be in, 
when it can be spoken of as composed of 
praying and non-praying members? How 
greatly does it discourage the pastor in his 
work! If the unconverted sometimes come 


to the prayer-meeting under the influence 
of serious impressions received on the pre- 
vious Sabbath, and find that Christians 
themselves take so little interest in their 
conversion, as not to meet once a week to 
pray for it, how natural that they should 
relapse into their usual indifference! This 


want of interest in the prayer-meetings of 


the Church, is an alarming symptom, and 
I regret to say that I find it so almost 
wherever I go. «By whom shall Jacob 
arise, for he is small?” Crusy. 


Prayer, the Life of the Believing Soul. 


BY REV. W. K. TWEEDIE, D.D. 

It is a law as fixed and unvarying as 
that which regulates the revolution of the 
seasons, that. he will bé& found the most 
established and steadfast beligyer who most 
aboundsin prayer. All Who are taught by 
the Spirit know that what the air of heaven 
is to the body—what sunshine is to the 
eye, what spring is to flowers, and herbs, 
and trees—prayer is to the believing soul. 
Without it, that soul would sicken and die. 


As a means of increasing faith, of drawing: 


forth affection, of purifying the heart, apart 
from all that is obtained in answer to 
prayer, this privilege ranks among the fore- 
most in the estimate of a child of God. 

Every new visit to the throne becomes a 
means of augmenting the believer’s stabili- 
ty; and, as each season that revolves adds 
a new layer to the oak, which, in the end, 
assists in determining the age of the trée, 
each new petition sent up.from the heart 
to the Hearer of prayer brings increase of 
strength, till the soul gradually reaches its 
appointed stature—the stature of a perfect 
man in Christ. 

Is the heart fixed in prayer? Is it 
speaking in all earnestness to God? Does 
it feel its wants, and wait on him fora sup- 
ply? its weakness, and wait on him for 
strength? its utter helplessness, and wait 
on him for all that the soul requires? Then 
its strength will grow; its graces will mul- 
tiply; it will shoot up like willows by the 
water-courses. The promise is, “It shall 
grow as the lily, and cast forth its roots 
like Lebanon.”—Pathways of many Pil- 
grims. 


PROTESTANTISM IN SPAIN. 


The following article, in the Western 
Daily Mercury, translated from the Clamor 
Publico, Madrid paper, of the 29th of No- 
vember, indicates such an amount of en- 
lightened feeling and opinion with respect 
to the Protestant question in Spain, that we 
gladly lay it before our readers. Though 
Marshal O’Donnel is as much addicted as 
M. Persigny to advertisements and fines, 
Opinion, it is seen, will not be stifled. The 
article runs thus: 


“THE TRIBUNALS. 
‘“‘ Process Concerning the Spanish Propaganda. 


“The process formed in Granada against 
various Spanish subjects, accused on suspi- 
cion of attempting to introduce and propa- 
gate the Protestant religion in our country, 
justly calls on public attention, and offers 
matter for sad and deep reflection. 

Under this impression, and without fear 
in doing what our consciences dictate as 
Catholics, and our duty as independent wri- 
ters, we have resolved to publish the docu- 
ments that refer to so notable a question, 
being sure that our readers can do no less 
than peruse them with interest, because of 
their character, the results that have fol- 
lowed, and the incidents they set forth. © 

We are sincerely Catholic, but tolerant, 
by temperament and conviction. We are 
desirous that the religion of our fathers 
shall not suffer loss; but at the same time 
we are enemies to all feligious persecution, 
which reminds us of the sad times of the 
Holy Office—the principal source of our 
decline. We are zealous defenders of the 
Church, which was an anchor of salvation 
in the shipwreck which was occasioned by 
the irruptions of the barbarous Arians, and 
the conquest of the peninsula by the Arabs; 
but we are resolved to raise our voice against 
every violence that is committed in her 
name. We have followed, with anxiety, 
the proceedings of the criminal cause with 
which we have been occupied, lamenting 
the rigour in some instances, and blindness 
in others, of the authorities and the agents 
who have been engaged about it, and who, 
in our judgment, have given it more signifi- 
cance and more importance than it really 
deserves.” 

Then follows the opinion and petition of 
the fiscal, which occupies two columns and 
a half of the Clamor Publico. From the 
tone of the foregoing article, it would 
scarcely be thought that Spain was a coun- 
try in which freedom of expression was 
visited with pains and penalties. Its bold- 
ness alone would entitle it to our notice. 


Sansom Street Prayer-meeting. 


Mr. George H. Stuart read extracts from 
a well written letter received by a gentleman 
in New York from the Rajah of Kaper- 
thalla, a prince of the Punjaub in North 
India. It is an acknowledgment of a 
beautiful copy of the Bible presented to 
him by the gentleman in New York. It 
expresses thanks for all the good done 
through the influence of the Bible in the 
hands of the Christian missionary; speaks 
of the growth of the religion and science of 
the West among his countrymen; and 
expresses the anxious wish that a knowledge 
of the Bible, with its enlightening and 
elevating influences, may be spread through- 
out his kingdom. The heathen prince ex- 
presses his sympathy with Christian America 
in her distraction, deplores war, agd espe- 
cially civil war, which has been the ruin of 
his native land, and earnestly wishes that 
the country may be kept united, and her 
liberty and happiness preserved. 

This heathen prince has extended the 
utmost protection to the missionaries of the 
cross labouring in his dominions. He has 
invited the missionary Woodside to live 
with him, has built him a house, erected a 
church for him, and entrusted the sole 
education of his som to his care. He 
spends two hours every day, when at his 
home, in poring over the Scriptures. He 
has himself given more money for the spread 
of the gospel among his people during the 
past year than the entire contributions of 
the Church in Philadelphia for foreign mis- 
sions. 

Earnest prayer has before gone up from 
the Sansom street meeting for this prince, 
and faith was strengthened for still larger pe- 
titions in his behalf. The case is altogether 
full of the deepest interest. — Sunday School 
Times. 


QUEER CUSTOMS. 


A missionary from China, in a recent 
lecture, referring to Chinese manners and 
customs, said they salute each other by 
shaking their own hands, instead of those 
of the persons they meet, and in such a 
manner that a stranger might readily mis- 
take the attitude for one of hostility. They 
beckon a friend by a motion of the hand 
the reverse of the one we use. They wear 
their waistcoats outside their coats, have 
their pockets in their boots, and carry their 
watches outside their clothes. The occult 
law which places their feet towards ours, 
may have turned their heads in the opposite 
direction. 


WAR NEWS. 


The correspondence between ‘Mr. Seward 
and the British government, for the present, | 
we suppose, adjusting the difference arising» 


| lid the black gentleman's name is engraved, | 


from the capture of Mason and Slidell, has . 


absorbed the public mind and conversation. | 


The course of our government meets with the | 


approbation of the thinking part of our com- 
munity, although it does not mitigate the 
feeling towards Great Britain for its whole 
course during this war. 

—St. Louis, December 27.—The following is 
a resume of the recent military operations in 
Missouri, obtained from a reliable source:— 
Within the last two weeks the Federal army 
has captured 2500 rebels, including about 70 
commissioned officers, 1200 horses and mules, 
1100 stand of arms, two tons of powder, 100 
wagons, a0 immense amount of commissary 
stores, camp equipage, the large foundry at 
Lexington used by the rebels for casting can- 
non, shot, and shells, burned; most of the 
rebel craft on the Missouri river, including 
the ferry boats, have been either destroyed or 
captured, and a pretty clean sweep has been 
made of the whole country between the Mis- 
souri and Osage rivers, and General Price cut 
off from all supplies and recruits from North 
Missouri, and is in full retreat for Arkansas, 
with his whole army, having passed through 
Springfield on Monday last. Our loss in ac- 
complishing these important results has not 
exceeded 100 in killed and wounded. Ten 
bridge-burners have already been shot, and 
fifty others are in close confinement, to be 
summarily dealt with, under General Halleck’s 
stringent orders. 

—Accounts from Missouri repeat that the 
rebel army under Price is retreating south- 
ward. At the latest dates one division was at 
Neosho, and the main army, under Price, 
had just left Humansville, on its way to Ar- 
kansas, which Price reports to be in obedi- 
ence to orders from Jeff. Davis. The day be- 
fore this retreat Pope had driven in the pickets 
of Rains, whereupon Price withdrew Rains’ 
division across the Osage river, and marched 
his whole army eight miles south. He must 
have continued his march with remarkable 
rapidity, as it seems that the main army had 
reached Humansville, in Polk county, while 
the vanguard, consisting of one division, had 
not even reached Neosho. Itseems plain that 
our generals are not quick enough on the 
march to catch Price. 

—The bridges near Palmyra, over the Fa- 
brius and North rivers, have been burned 
by the rebels. Several transports have joined 
the Burnside expedition, now fitting out 
at Annapolis, Maryland. Our gunboats ex- 
changed a few shots on the 26th ult. with 
the Cole Island battery, near Charleston. 
Five of them have anchored there. Twelve 
gunboats passed up to White Pvoint, on the 
North Edisto river, threatening Gen. Evans’ 
forces. The Charleston Courier says that the 
North Carolina batteries disabled a few Fed- 
eral gunboats on Tuesday of last week. 

—We have news of another Federal victory 
in Missouri. On the 28th ult. General Pren- 
tiss, with 450 men, encountered a rebel force 
numbering 900 men, under Colonel Dorsey, at 
Mount Zion, Boone county, and completely 
routed them; 150 were killed and wounded, 
35 prisoners, 95 horses, and 105 guns were 
captured. The Federal loss was 3 killed and 
11 wounded. The rebels had burned another 
train on the North Missouri Railroad, and 
threaten to destroy all the cars on the road, to 
prevent their being used by the Federal army 
during the winter. 

—The 79th New York regiment has made 
a reconnoissance fifteen miles from Beaufort, 
capturing six rebels. Our troops are entrench- 
ing themselves on Tybee island, the fire from 
Fort Pulaski not injuring them. A rebel boat, 
which had come down the Warsaw channel to 
reconnoitre, was chased and driven ashore by 
a gunboat, and two of her crew captured. 
The officers and crews of the stone fleet sunk 
harbour have returned to New 

ork. 

*—The Memphis Appeal of the 19th ult. 
says that property to the amount of $2,500,000 
has already been confiscated by the receiver, 
and this is only about one-half of the amount 
of Northern property in our midst. Some 
reports have already been made of real estate, 
and many others are to report. The cost of 
taking the floating battery up the Missisippi 
to Memphis was $120,000. 

—The War Department has issued an order 
that no additional cavalry regiments be organ- 
ized. Those that have not yet been mustered 
into service will necessarily be transferred to 
some other arm of the military service. 

—Hon. A. B. Ely has arrived at Fortress 
Monroe under a flag of truce, having been 
released in exchange for Mr. Faulkner. 

—Some Government stables at Washington 
were destroyed by fire one night last week, 
and nearly two hundred horses perished. 

—The rebel schooner Fashion was captured 
on the 25th of November by the United States 
sloop-of-war Ethan Allen, and sent into Key 
West. 

—The water-boat Sherwood was taken by 
the rebels near Newport News. She was in 
tow by the unarmed steamer Express, which, 
to secure her own escape, had to cast her off. 

-—It is reported that a fire took place at 
Nashville on the 23d of December, which 
destroyed commissary stores and part of the 
ordnance department, to the amount of nearly 
a million of dollars. | 

—Philip St. George Cocke, recently appoint- 
ed a Brigadier-General™in the rebel army of 
the Potomac, committed suicide on Thursday, 
the 26th ult., at his residence. He was a gradu- 
= of West Point, and was esteemed as a fine 
officer. 


Foreign Items. 


A Sceptic ConvertTeD.—The Wesleyan 
Times, in an account of a revival movement 
at Liverpool, says :—‘‘An_ intelligent-look- 
ing man who has long been a professed 
sceptic, and is well known to the infidel 
community, has presented himself among 


the many other earnest tearful seekers of | 


salvation. This was several days ago. A 
few nights since he said to our host, ‘Mr. 
, O, we are all wrong!’ This was in 
allusion to the class of sceptics to which he 
had belonged. ‘We have been saying, 
“Give us Barrabas!’’ instead of saying, 
‘Give us Jesus!”’ We have said they did 
right to crucify Him—but, O! His mercy! 
His mercy to me! ‘Forty years have I been 
in this school of infidel.s’ In alluding to 
the labourers engaged, he said, ‘ How long 
will these dear people stay? I come night 
after night, that I may become stronger and 
stronger in Jesus.’ This was said with 
tearful emotion.” 


A Newty-DiscovereD CaAxTon.—Mr. 
Bradshaw, of Cambridge, a name well 
known to bibliographers, has had the good 
fortune to discover in the Library of Cor- 
pus Christi College another work that must 
be added to the long list of books printed 
by Caxton. This is the ‘“ Rhetorica Nova, 


-fratris Laurentii Gulielmi de Saona’’—a 


work considered by Ames, and afterwards 
by Herbert, to have been among the first 
fruits of printing at Cambridge.—London 
Athenzum. 


MARVELLOUS Descent Down A CoAL- 
SHAFT.—The other day a lad named Haz- 


ard, while emptying a barrel of water at the }. 


Eskett Iron Ore Company’s pit at Frizing- 
ton, slipped, and fell 170 feet down the 
shaft, head foremost, but, strange to say, 
alighted without sustaining any injury. He 
owed his escape to the fact that there was 
ten feet of water at the bottom of the pit. 


A CoFFIN FOR AN AFRICAN CHIEF.— 
“We recently,’ says a critic on coffins, 
‘had au opportunity afforded us of inspect- 
ing a handsome and comfortable coffin, (if 
these expressions are admissible in writing 
on such a subject,) which has been made 
for a living African chief, according to his 
own order. It is of a large size, being seven 
feet over all, and six feet ten inches in 
length inside. It has been made ‘regard- 
less of expense,’ and with the evident inten- 
tion of making the feelings of its intended 
occupant as comfortable as possible in an- 
ticipation of his ‘ journey beyond the hills.’ 
The inner sides of the coffin are well padded, 


and covered with French crimson silk, with 


white trimmings. The bottom is lined with 
morocco cloth, on which is placed a mattress 
in the ao a style as the sides; and 
the winding-stfet is of unexceptionable tex- 
ture, and beautifully trimmed with lace. 
The outside of the coffin is covered with 
brass, artistically ornamented, and having 
eight massive gilt handles, as well as being 
studded over with large gilt nails—ia fact, 
every thing has been done that the most 
artistic undertaker could devise. On the 


with the English ‘Esq.’ succeeding it. The 
most curious part of it, however, is the 
manner in which the lid is fixed. This is 


by a lock, which opens and shuts equally - : 
| have been since sold for considerable sums, 


from the inside as the outside; and as two 
keys have been peremptorily ordered, the 
lock is to be used apparently from the in- 
side as well as the outside. From the com- 
fortable internal fittings of the coffin, Sambo 
may use it as a luxurious sleeping crib 


_ before he finally requires it.” 


TRANSLATION OF HYMNS INTO CHINESE. 
—The Rev. W. C. Burns has of late been 
much engaged in the preparation of psalms 
and hymns in the different dialects of 
China. They are not only in use at several 
of the missionary stations, but are becoming 
very popular in the towns and villages 
among the Chinese. Such hymns as, “Just 
as I am, without one plea,” ‘‘There is a 
fountain filled with blood,” ‘Awake, my 
soul, and with the sun,” ‘Come, thou fount 
of every blessing,”’ happy land,” &c., 
with the same tunes and choruses as in the 
Carrubber’s Close hymn-book, are in the 
collection. A gentleman remarks, in a let- 
ter, how strangely it struck him to hear the 
Chinese singing the tunes of Martyrdom, 
Ballerma, and Old Hundred, same as in 
Scotland.—Ldinburgh Witness. 


THE Pore’s AccOMMODATING SPIRIT.— 
We learn from the Ami de la Religion, that 
the Pope is raising a small revenue in Spain 
by prolonging a bull which permits Spaniards 
to eat meat on fast days, (certain days in 
Lent only excepted, ) for the-small considera- 
tion of one real (about 4 cents.) This bull 
is to be publicly proclaimed in the streets of 
Madrid with the usual solemnities. 


An EccLEsIASTICAL RELIc.—Some work- 
men employed on the restorations now being 
effected at Worcester Cathedral, were en- 
gaged recently in making an excavation, 
prior to the removal of part of the north 
wall of the choir, near to the high altar, 
when they came upon a stone coffin, por- 
tions of which falling away, exposed to view 
the remains of a man dressed in canonicals. 
The remains turned out to be those of a 
Roman Catholic bishop. Part of the mitre, 
(a piece of remarkably fine gold,) was in 
good preservation, as also portions of the 
chasuble. On the breast of the skeleton 
lay a golden paten (which is now in the 
possession of the Dean.) The bones were 
black and decayed, but the skull was still 
in very good preservation. Some parts of 
the vestments were still firm and tolerably 
perfect, but the rest were brittle and decay- 
ed. Outside the wall, and just opposite to 
the place where the coffin was discovered, 
there stands a tomb of a bishop, the length 
and dimensions of which correspond to those 
of the coffin, but the inscription is illegible, 
from the ravages of time. From a plan of 
the cathedral, however, it would seem that 
at this spot was placed the body of Bishop 
de Constantius, once Dean of Rouen, and 
afterwards Bishop of Worcester, who died 
in the year 1198.—London Times. 


ACCLIMATIZING AMERICAN MoLuusks. 


—The Journal du Havre ‘announces the 


success of an experiment for acclimatizing 
American mollusks at Hougue-St. Wast, 
near that town. 
Brocu, director of the port of Havre, pro- 
posed to M. Coste, of the Institute, to 
obtain from America living specimens of 
American oysters and clams, a shell.fish of 
which great quantities are consumed in the 
United States. M. Coste at once adopted 
the suggestion, and prepared beds at St. 
Wast to receive them. In April last the 
steward of the steamer Arago brought over 
about two hundred of each species, which 
were deposited in the beds at St. Wast, 
under M. Coste’s immediate superiatend- 
ence. It has just been ascertained that 
these specimens are healthy, and promise 
to supply plenty of spawn for the propaga- 
tion of the species on all the coasts of 
France. M. Coste is at present making 
preparations for acclimatizing all the best 
kinds of mollusks from the different parts 
of the globe. 


SoMETHING LiIkE Sport.—tThe official 
returns of the quantity of game and wild 
animals killed during the sporting season of 
1860-61, in Bohemia and Moravia, give 
the following figures: —Stags, 1610; deer, 
2609; roebucks, 10,695; wild boars, 547 ; 
pheasants, 47,153; grouse, 511; partridges, 
759,112; other birds, 56,625; hares, 605,- 
215; rabbits, 7093; otters, 146; badgers, 
227; wild cats and other beasts of prey, 
83,620; birds of prey, 268,078—forming a 
total of 1,843,021 head. 


IMPROVEMENT IN LuciFeR MATCHES. 
—Sulphide of phosphorus has been sug. 
gested as a good substitute for phosphorus 
in the manufacture of lucifers, as it produces 
excellent matches with less effluvia than the 
ordinary ones. 


ALTERING THE CLock.—The Duke of 
Bridgewater observed that, though the men 
dropped work promptly as the bell rang 
when he was not by, they were not nearly 
so punctual in resuming work, some strag- 
gling in many minutes after time. Ie asked 
to know the reason, and the men’s excuse 
was, that, though they could always hear 
the clock when it struck twelve, they could 
not so readily hear it when it struck only 
one. QOnthis the Duke had the mechanism 
of the clock altered so as to make it strike 
thirteen at one o'clock, which it continues to 
do until this day.— Lives of the Engineers. 


BieacHIna Frowers. —Light is as 
much a necessity to the healthy develop- 
ment of plants, as is a due supply of heat 
and moisture. In darkness, the green 
colouring matter, ‘‘chlorophyll,” cannot be 
developed. Advantage is taken of this cir- 
cumstance in the blanching of salads and 
vegetables, and the same process. is now 
being applied to flowers. _It appears that 
in Paris there is a great demand for white 
lilacs for ladies’ boquets in winter, and as 
the common white lilac does not force well, 
the purple “ Lilas de Morly’’ is used. The 
flowers of this variety, when made to expand 
at a high temperature, in total darkness, 
are of a -pure white; those of the Persian 
lilac will not whiten.—London [veview. 


Astronomy IN 1862.—The Annuaire 
de Bureau des Longitude, for 1862, states 
that seventy-one telescopic planets have al- 
ready been discovered by astronomers, be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter. There will be in 
the course of the year six eclipses of the 
sun, moon, and Saturn’s ring, the last being 
a phenomenon of rare occurrence. 


GAVAZZI AT Gavaz- 
zi is lecturing at Florence, against the Pope 
and his temporal power. A private letter 
says that he spares neither Pius nor his ad- 
visers, and that his lectures are causing 
some excitement. 


A OrpER —One of the 
correspondents of the Paris Debats gives the 


following as a curious specimen of the toler-. 


ance of the police authorities of Warsaw, 
being a permission signed by the Prefect of 
Police:—‘‘I authorize the bearer of the 
present card, M. , to carry a cane, 
even with an iron ferrule at the end, and 
this on account of his advanced age, and 
the weakness of his 


Tue Lucknow Memortau.—This me- 
morial is likely soon to be un fait accompli. 
It is to be a very handsome cross like that 
at Cawnpore. The cross is to be about 
twenty-five or thirty feet high, to stand 
upon a tumulus of similar height. 


Tue Epinsurea CATASTROPHE.—The 
full extent of the recent catastrophe, occa- 
sioned by the fall of the house in High 
street, Edinburgh, Scotland, bas now been 
ascertained. Thirty-five bodies have been 
recovered from the ruins. The number of 
the escaped and rescued is, so far as can be 
ascertained, thirty-two. The cause of the 
catastrophe is found to be the undermining 
and decay of a concealed stone wall, which 
ran parallel go the front and back walls. 


About a year ago, M. de ° 


On the sixth day after the catastrophe, a cat | * 
and a dog were extricated alive, both much | 


emaciated. Some of the animals dug out 
alive from the ruins, including two birds 
taken down from the walls in their cages, 


one gentleman giving $100 for a little mon- 
grel, previously not worth as many pence. 
The fund for the relief of the sufferers 
amounts to about $6000 or $6500. A very 
grapbic and affecting account of visits to 
the scene of the ruin, and to the sufferers 
in the infirmary, has been given by Dr. 
Guthrie, at a soiree in Couper Angus. 


A GENTLEMAN who rents a moor on the 
line of a recently projected railway, on the 
west of Scotland, was, a few days ago, taking 
a quiet snooze after his diurnal toil, when 
his slumbers were interrupted by the en- 
trance of an excited assistant keeper, who 
informed him that a party of poachers were 
in the glen, pursuing their felonious avoca- 


tions with a brass cannon mounted on a_ 


rest, and required his help to capture them. 
Muttering an anathema on all poachers, Xc., 
he set out with the keeper for the spot, and, 
on reaching it, found that the suspected 
game destroyers were a party of engineers 
taking the railway level with a theodolite. 


General Items. 


MeETuHopDIst-—About twenty delegates, 
lay and clerical, from the Independent 
Methodist churches in this country, met in 
New York, December 18, and organized a 
Conference, uniting these churches into one 
ecclesiastical body. There are but few of 
them, perhaps not more than thirty or forty 
in all. In doctrive, they do not differ from 
the (regular) Episcopal Methodists, while 
in chureh polity they are Congregational, 
or, more strictly speaking, Independents. 
Two young men were ordained to the Chris- 
tian ministry, and arrangements made for 
starting a periodical, to be called the Me- 
thodist Independent, and edited by Professor 
Mattison. The Conference is to meet again 
in the same place, in December 1862. 


CHARLESTON CONFLAGRATION.—Both 
St. Peter’s and St. Michael’s Kpiscopal 
churches are said to have been burnt down 
at the late fire. St. Michael’s was one of 
the earliest churches in_America, and was 
built befure 1750, from a design by Sir 
Christopher Wren. St. Peter’s was built 
about fifteen years ago, and was made f:- 
mous by the ministries of the Rev. Messrs. 
Barnwell and Shanklin. The present rec- 
tor is the Rev. Mr. Prentiss, formerly of 
the Church of the Kpiphany, Philadelphia. 


DepicaTION oF A New CuHurcH IN 
SALEM, Onto.— The new Presbyterian 
church in Salem, Ohio, was dedicated to 
the worship of God, on Sabbath, 22d ult. 
The dedication sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Samuel J. Wilson, D.D., of the West- 
ern Theological Seminary, to the largest 
audience ever assembled in that town. The 
church is a beautiful one; cost over $8000, 
and is capable of seating five hundred per- 
sons. 


RESIGNATION OF ProFressor SMITH.— 
The Rev. Henry Smith, D.D., Professor of 
Sacred Rhetoric and Church History, in 
Lane Seminary, has tendered his resigna- 
tion to the Trustees, with the view of ac- 
cepting the unanimous call of the North 
Church, in Buffalo, New York, to become 
their pastor. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CANADA.— 
There are‘52 students at Knox’s College; 
28 in the theological, and 24 in the literary 
department. Calls have been accepted by 
the Rev. P. Greig, from Normanby; by the 
Rev. A. Frazer, from Port Elgin; and by 
the Rev. W. Bennett, from Windsor. A 
new church edifice was opened at Trenton, 
on the 29th of September. A new church 
building was also opened at Biddylph, on 
the 6th of October. : 


A New Trick:—At a chaplain’s meet- 
ing, before a devotional season, a man 
arose, and, with a solemn air, asked permis- 
sion4to say a few words on a subject of 
Ai interest to all present. Permis- 
ion was granted, and he told how near 
death he had been, how he was saved by a 
medicine, how anxious he was to save the 
army from colds, coughs, consumption, &c. 
He concluded by asking the chaplains to 
introduce a patent medicine among their 
regiments. It was the latest dodge, freely 
advertising a cough-syrup in a prayer-meet- 
ing. 


OprortuNE INDEMNITY. — We under- 
stand that the treasury of the American 
Board is soon to receive a considerable sum 
of money from China. Some years ago a. 
serious loss fell upon our mission in that 
country by the destruction of the printing 
establishment. The recent treaty provides 
for the payment, by the Chinese, of such 
losses by citizens of the United States, and 


the claim of the Board is understood to be > 


allowed to the amount of $20,000. This 
sum, providentially coming in this winter, 
will go far towards balancing the debt of 
$28,000 reported at the last meeting, and 
leave the contributions free for current ex 
penses. 


REVIVAL OF ReLiaion.—A clergyman, 
in a daily prayer-meeting, said he wished to 
ask for the prayers of the meeting for a re- 
vival of religion, now in progress in Mount 
Holyoke Female Seminary, at South Had- 
ley, Massachusetts. On last Saturday night, 
fitty young ladies attended the meeting for 
religious inquiry, and thirty had been pre- 
viously hopefully converted. : 


PRESBYTERIES IN AFRICA.—The United 
Presbyterian Church of America has now a 
Presbytery of Egypt; the first, probably, 
that has been in operation there since the 
third century of the Christian era. There 
are now at least four Presbyteries in Africa. 


Matcues.—Spelling matches, 
of ancient and honourable memory, are 
being revived in these winter days. In 
Spencertown, New York, they had a match, 
onthe 9th ult., in which Webster’s Pictorial 
Dictionary was contended for. Twenty- 
eight spellers entered the lists. All but 
two were silenced in an hour and a half. 
These were two girls, one eleven and the 
other fourteen years of age. They con- 
tinued the contest for nearly an hour longer, 
on words the most difficult to be spelled, 
till the audience became so wrought upon 
that they proposed to buy a second diction- 
ary, and thus end the contest. The money 
for the purpose was raised on the spot. 


ExcuaAncge —The Rev. N. G. North, 
captured at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, has 
been exchanged for the Rev. Mr. Mines, of 
Maine, who was captured at Bull Run 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW 
York.—This Seminary has 109 students— 
88 in the Senior Class, 32 in the Middle 
Class, and 39 in the Junior Class. 


Dr. Spracue.—The following card was 
drawn up by the bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at their late meeting at 
Springfield, and sent to Dr. Sprague without 
any solicitation. It is a flattering testimo- 
nial to the impartiality, diligence, and 
taste of the distinguished author, and will 
increase the sale of the publication referred 
to. Itisamark of progress when a minister 
of one denomination is recognized as an 
accepted historian of another: 

«¢ We, the subscribers, have examined with 
great pleasure Dr. Sprague’s Annals of the 
American Methodist Pulpit, and take this op- 
portunity to express our sincere gratitude to 
him for the ab‘e and satisfactory manner in 
which he has completed the work, and we 
very heartily recommend the volume as a 
valuable contribution to the memory and 
Christian worth of many of our departed 
ministers. 

T. A. Morris, E. S. Janes, L. Scort. 


| O. C. Baker, M. Simpson, KE. K.QAMEs. 


Springfield, Ohio, Dec. 14, 1861.” 


~— 


Momestic Nets. 


SusPension OF THE Banxs.—The banks of 
the City of New York having suspended specie 
payments, the example has been followed gen- 
erally by the banks throughout the country. 
No excitement has been manifest, and but 
little inconvenience will be experienced, as 
must of the banks continue to pay out coin in 
small amounts to those who wish change. 


A Green WINTER.—Violets were gathered, 
and grasshoppers seen in the open field, in 
Berkshire county, Massachusetts, on the 8th 
of December, 1861—something that the “‘old- 
est inhabitant” newer saw or heard of in any 
previous year. 


A Yankee Notion.—The Pawner’s Bank, 
at Boston, has recently chosen its directors for 
another year. It is one of the best things in 


the ‘“‘city of notions,” affording the poor, and 


those suddenly straitened for money, with 
reasonable accommodation on personal pro- 
perty. It also pays good dividends to the 
stockholders, and its surplus profits are so 
large that there is talk of reducing the rate of 
one and one-half to one per cent. a month. 


A Cuanct.—Ex-President Tyler’s house at 
Hampton is now occupied by ‘‘contrabands.” 
The basement is used as a school-room for the 
negro children, 


Canats CLosep.—The New York and Etie 
Canal was ordered to be closed on the 10th 
ult. During the last four weeks of its naviga- 
tion, nine hundred and eleven heavily laden 
vessels passed from Lake Erie to the Hudson. 
The tolls on this canal alone for the year 1861 
amount in gross to $3,900,000. Add to this 
the amounts carried by the three mammoth 
railroads of New York, the Pennsylvania 
Central, and the Baltimore and Ohio, and 
some conception can be had of the surplus 
products of the Great West. 


Propuce In New Yorx.—The arrivals of 
flour in New York, notwithstanding the cut- 
ting off from Southern ports, show a gain of 
over one “million barrels upon last year, and_ 
one and a half million barrels upon the corres- 
ponding total for 1859. Thereceipts of wheat 
are eight times as large as for the same time 
in 1859, and show a gain of eleven million 
bushels upon fst year’s figures. The receipts 
of corn have increased in the same proportion. 


There has been a gain from last year in meat 


provisions, with the exception of beef, which 
has fallen off. Reckoning the flour in wheat, 
there have been shipped since the first of Jan- 
uary fifty-one million bushels of breadstuffs 
to fureign ports. The gain in animal products 
is even mure startling. 


Srrawce Propsecies.—In_ the year 1815, 
the following singular predictions were made 
and published, as to the probable population 
of the United States for a long series of years. 
The actual result, thus far, shows a singular 
approximation to the calculations. It was 
calculated that the population would be— 


In 1820, 9,626,634—actual result, 9,638,151 
In 1830, 12,833,645—actual result, 12,886,020 
In 1840, 17,116,526—actual result, 17,050,566 
In 1850, 23,266,388—aciual result, 23,191,876 
In 1860, 31,573,854—actual result, 31,647,859 


Somesopy Beneritep.—Washington land- 
lords and landladies are reaping a rich harvest 
of dollars. For very moderat2 board in the 
vicinity of the Capitol, twenty and twenty-five 
dollars per week for a single man is paid. 


Marrrace or Litieutran Peorie.—General 
Tom Thumb, during his recent sojourn in 
Canada West, was called upon one day to 
preside at a wedding, in which the bride and 
bridegroom were only a few inches taller than 


ed from the French and other Continental Courts, 
many of which went immediately into mourning. 


FRANCE. 


The Paris Presse says that General Scott's mis- 
sion appears to have been arranged so as to allow 


| fortitude. The warmest eulogiums are passed upon | 
the Prince. Strong tokens of sympathy are tender. | 


him time to fulfil it before the ultimatum of Eng- | 


land is remitted, and perhaps modify the nature of 
this step on the part of England. The Pays, on 


hand of nearly forty millions of francs. 


should give moral support to England, by recog. 
nizing the justice of her demands, and the indepen- 
dence of the South. The Opinione Nationale, the 


other enemy but England, and should not weaken 
the United Siates. 


AUSTRIA. 


It was stated that during the Emperor's stay at 
Venice he ordered all political prisoners to be set 
at liberty. | 

PRUSSIA. 


lishment of the Prussian navy. It was reported 
that a loan of ten million of dollars would be nego- 
tiated for the Prussian fleet. The English war 
vessel Eurydice, carrying twenty-six guns, had 
been purchased by Prussia. 


ITALY. 


The eruption of Mount Vesuvius continued. 
Houses were falling in Torre de Greco, and the 
village was in imminent danger of destruction by 
lava. All communication between the places in 
the vicinity and the mountain was interrupted. 
Earthquakes were frequent. In the Bay of Naples 
the sea bad receded fifty metres. The Italian 
Chamber of Deputies had passed a bill extending 
the application of the Sardinian penal code to 
Lombardy. The brigand Borges, before his execu- 
tion, is said to have declared that he hdd been 
deceived Ly the Legitimist Committee at Paris, 
and that no elements of revolution against the 
Italian Government existed in the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces, 

TURKEY. 


It is stated that-a panic on the Bourse was caused 
by fraudulent speculations in “metalliques,” but in 
consequence of the energetic measures of the au- 
thorities, order was not disturbed in Constantino- 
ple. Satisfactory intelligence had been received 
from Omar Pacha. 


INDIA AND CHINA. 


The overland mail had reached Marseilles, and 
was due in London in season for the American 
portion to go forward per the Niagara. 

Calcutta, November 17.—Shirtings active and un- 
changed. Twist dull, and without alteration. 
Linseed advancing. Exchange unaltered. Freights 
advancing. 

Canton, October 31.—The, reports from the for- 
eign Legations at Pekin are satisfactory. Canton 
was finally evacuated on the 2lst of October. 
Shanghae is in a state of alarm in consequence of 
the proximity of the rebels. The English and 
French troops assisted the Chinese to hold Che 
Foo against the rebels, who ultimately retreated. 
Cotton goods at Canton were active and advan- 
cing. Tea was without change. Exchange was 
half per cent. higher. : 


JAPAN. 


Affairs in Japan were unsatisfactory. The Eu- 
ropean representatives were inviting instructions 
from their governments. : 


At Meadow Farm, near Sykesville, Carroll 


himself. The General drove to the church in » county, Maryland, on the 25th December, by the 


his miniature ‘‘turn out,” and enjoyed the 
honour and felicity of giving away the bride. 
Mr. Charles Henry Richardson, the bride- 
groom, is just three feet high, (only six inches 
taller than the General) and twenty-eight 
years old. Miss Elizabeth Carter, the bride, 
is only thirty-four inches high, and twenty- 
four years of age Both are said to be in 
easy circumstances. 


SuccessruL.—One of the most successful 
instances of American enterprise and perse- 
verance has just occurred in the Crimea. The 
Russian authorities, having become very de- 
sirous that the harbours at Sebastopol should 
be cleared of the obstructions which the sink- 
ing of numerous vessels of war during the 
assault by the English and French armies, 
made large offers to any person who would 
accomplish the work. Various foreigners 
undertook it, but, after a time, gave it up. 
At length, a Colonel Gowen, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, entered upon it, and, by a steady 
prosecution of it, with great tact and skill, has 
been entirely successful. He has raised twelve 
gun-brigs, three corvettes, one fifty-one gun 
trigate, eight war steamers, and several smaller 
vessels. These vessels have been raised with- 


out injury, and can bé, in many cases, re- | 


stored to the public service—and the harbour 


is entirely clear. 


Foreiqn Wes. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamers Halifax, Arago, Etna, and Asia 
have arrived since our last. 


(reneral Scott and Mr. Glancey Jones, late Unie | 
December 5th, Mr. Harrison D. to 


ted States Minister to Vienna, were passengers by 
the Arago. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


It is intimated that about 12,000 troops will be 
sent to Canada. Two battalions of the Guards were 
expected to sail on the 18th ult., in the Adriatic 
and Parana. No cavalry or horse-artillery will be 
dispatched for Canada till spring. 

The London Times publishes a letter from Thur- 
low Weed, defending the American Government, 
and Mr. Seward in particular, from the alleged 
hostile intentions toward England. The Times 
says that England asks nothing from America, 
but that she shall abstain from actual outrage, or, 
if it is. committed, that she shall make reasonable 
reparation. If not, the alternative will not come 
in the desired form of protracted negotiation. 

Orders have been issued for the hasty manu- 
facture of 2000 pack-saddles, and a proportionate 
number of ambulance wagons and cars, to be dis- 
patched to Canada. Colonel E. R. Wetherill is 
gazetted as Chief of the Staff in Canada, and 
Major-Generals Brimley and David Russell are 
ordered to embark forthwith, and join the Staff. 

English ship-owners were adopting a system 
for their outward-bound vessels to communicate 
to passing English ships that there was a pros- 
pect of war with the United States. They had 
also resolved to form a society for mutual assur- 
ance against war risks. 

The United Prayeremeeting, at Exeter Hall, 
took place on the 12th ult.,as announced. Hon. 
and Rev. Baptist Noel and other ministers par- 
ticipated in the proceedings, and fervent prayers 
were offered up for peace. Lord Shaftesbury 
declined to attend the meeting, stating, in his reply 
to an invitation to do so, that it would be inter- 
preted by the bulk of the press and the Ameri- 
cans as a cloaked rebuke to the British Govern- 
ment, and favour the opinion that the country was 
not united in this serious question. He com- 
mended the purpose of the meeting, but thought 
it would be better carried into effect by private 
and congregational means. 

At a meeting of the Congregational Board, reso- 
lutions were adopted deprecating hostilities, and 
calling for arbitration, if diplomacy fails to secure 
peace. 

London, Dec. 15.—The first intimation of the ill- 
ness of the Prince Consort was had on Tuesday, 
December 3:1, when it was stated that he had been 
suffering from a feverish cold. The first bulletin 
in regard to his condition was issued on Wednes- 
day, December 11th. It stated that the Prince 
was suffering from a fever, unattended by un- 
favourable symptoms. On the following day a 
bulletin announced that the Prince had passed a 
quiet night, but that his symptoms had undergone 
little change. <A bulletin of Friday stated that his 
symptoms had assumeda more serious form. A bul- 
letin issued at nine o’clock on Saturday night was 
more favourable. At half past four o'clock yesterday 
afternoon, a bulletin was issued as follows:—“ His 
Royal Highness is in a more critical state.” From 
that hour his symptoms commenced to take a 
most unfavourable turn, and fever of a typhoid 
character set in. The Prince then continued to 
sink gradually until the last gleam of hope had 
departed, and he expired tranquilly at ten min- 
utes to four o'clock. The Queen and royal family 
surrounded the death-bed of the Prince. The 
Observer, in announcing the lamentable event, ex- 
claims:—*“ Peace to his ashes! A good husband, 
a good father, a wise Prince, and a safe counsel- 
lor—England will not soon look upon his like 
again.” 

The warlike preparations are continued. The 
Persia took out nearly 1200 troops. The Grena- 
dier and Scots’ Fusilier Guards would embark 
immediately. All the disposable vessels in the 
Mediterranean were assembling at Gibraltar, to be 
ready for immediate departure. Admiral Dacres 
has been appointed second in command to Admiral 


Milne. 


Parliament meets about the middle of January. | 


Rev. T. W. Simpson, George W. Davis to RAcHEL 
A., daughter of P. W. Wess. 

On the 19th of December, by the Rev. Daniel 
Motzer, George Dove, Esa., Mrs. 
Mary Evuen all of Montgomery county, 
Maryland. 

At Fort Hunter, New York, December 21, by 
the Rev. William J. McCord, of Tribes Hill, New 
York, Mr. James Newkirk to Miss ANN New- 
KIRK, both of Florida, New York. 


On the 24th of December, by the Rev. J. H. 
Callen, Mr. Jonn W. Hester to Miss Saran 
Stain. On tke evening of the same day, by the 
same, Mr. A. Marcerum to Miss Martaa 
Jane De Knigut, all of Morrisville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On Christmas day, at the residence of the bride’s 
mother, by the Rev. J. L. Vallandigham, Mr. 
Avert H. Sita to Miss Aases B. Brapwey, all 
of Newark, Delaware. 


At Plainfield, New Jersey, on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 24th, by the Rev. Samuel M. Studdifurd, Mr. 
Henry VAN Neste to Miss Henrietta T., daugh- 
ter of Mr. Tuntson Soper. 


At Eagle Hill, Schuylkill county, Pennsylva- 
nia, December 30th, by the Rev. A. M. Lowry, 
Mr. AbRAHAM Jones, of Newark, New Jersey, to 
Miss Exizaseta Lumspen, formerly of Port Car- 
bon, Pennsylvania. 

On December 25th, at the residence of the 
bride’s father, by the Rev. Frederick F. Kolb, 
Mr. Joseru N. Suemo to Miss He ven §S., daugh- 
ter of Daniet Wotrr, Esq., all of Hamburg, 
Berks county,*Pennsylvania. By the same, on De- 
cember 27th, Mr. Emmanue. Kaurrman, of Drehers- 
ville, to Miss Susan Cook, of Ringgold, Schuylkill 
county, Pennsylvania; and Mr. Henry W. Dzr- 
BERT, of Orwigsburg, to Miss Cook, of 
Ringgold, Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania. 

On Thursday, August 8th, by the Rev. T. M. 
Crawford, Peachbottom, Pennsylvania, Mr. Wit- 
T. Taomas to Mrs. Marcaret Roserts, both 


of North Wales. Thursday, August 29th, Mr. 


 Exvwan Howe to Mrs. Evizaseta Lyman; on the 


same day, Mr. to Miss Mar- 
GARET all of Peachbottom. 


Miss Emity J. both of Harford county, 
Maryland; on the same day, Mr. Henry MIcHAgEL 
to Miss Saran M. Jones; and on Thursday, 
December 12th, Mr. Rospert to Miss 
CATHARINE Dinsmore, all of Peachbottom. 


Obituary. 


[All Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance 
Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.] 


Died, at his late residence, near Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, ALEXANDER P. LYON, in the 
thirty-third year of his age. | 

Died. at Esperance, New York, December 20th, 
PEREZ WITT, aged sixty-five years. The de- 
ceased was long a ruling elder in the Presbyterian 
Church. | 

Died, November 29th, at the residence of her 
brother, Adam Rankin, Esq., of Centre county, 
Pennsylvania, Miss SUSANNA RANKIN, after 
what seemed a partial recovery from a protracted 
and painful illness. Her end was peace. A. 


Died, of diptheria, in Antrim Township, Frank- 
lin county, Pennsylvania, on November 17th, 
E. EMMA, daughter of JACOB and ANN ELIZA 
YOUNG, aged eleven years five months and 
eleven days. ‘‘He shall gather the lambs with 
his arms, and carry them in his bosom.’»—Com. 


Died, suddenly, at his residence, Peachbottom, 
Pennsylvania, on Monday, 23d ult., Mr. JAMES 
McCONKEY, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 
Mr. McConkey was highly esteemed for his man 
virtues, both in the community where he lived, 
and in the church of which he was a member. 


Died, on 19th December ult., at her residence 
in Brier Creek, Columbia county, Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. SUSAN, widow of the late ISAIAH SAL- 


She was truly a mother in Israel. Seven sons 
and four daughters followed her remains to the 
grave, while one son was serving in the army of 
his country. They had all been dedicated to the 
Lord, and diligently taught to reverence his Sab- 
baths, and love his sanctuary. Two of her sons 
have been called of God to preach his gospel; and 
none fail to appreciate parental fidelity. ‘ Pre- 
cious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his 
saints.” W. 


Died, in Brandywine Village, Delaware, Decem 
ber 23d, 1861, HARRIET C., wife of Dr. 8. MIL- 
LER, aged fifty-one years six months and nine 
days. 
mother, a constant friend, a consistent Christian. 
During her last illness, and the many months of 
declining health which preceded it, she ever 
manifested an humble resignation to the divine 
will and a deep solicitude for the comfort and 
welfare of others. Her life was a uniform testi- 
truth and power of the Christian religion. 
might have been expected, her end was peace. 
‘Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” 
‘‘Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye 
think not the Son of Man cometh.”—Com. 


Died, in Baltimore, Maryland, on the 4th of 
December, Mr. JOHN FALCONER, in the forty- 
sixth year of his age. He was a native of Elgin, 
Scotland; but coming to this country in 1537, 
first settled in Romney, Virginia, where the mem- 
ory of his labours in the Sabbath-school is still 
fragrant. He came to reside in Baltimore in 
1839, and has ever since enjoyed the confidence 
and affection of the religious community. Short- 
ly after his settlement in Baltimore, he was 
chosen to be a ruling elder in the Firat Pres- 
byterian Church, and assisted in organizing 
the Aisquith, Franklin street, and Westminster 
churches, in each of which he exercised the office 
with cordial acceptance and usefulness. He was 
constantly employed in the Bible-class, and per- 
haps no man was better qualified for, or more 
successful ‘in this important work. Numbers 
ascribe their religious impressions to his esrnest, 
gentle, and scriptural instructions. He was de- 
votedTy attached to all the benevolent operations 
of the Church, and ny prayed and laboured 
for theiradvancement. To his family and friends, 
and to the Church which he helped to organize, 
and loved so well. the loss, though irreparable, is 

reatly softened by his happy death. Among his 


ast words were, “I have no donbts or fears” 


The death of Prince Albert has caused a most | His peaceful death was a fitting termination of his 
profound sensation. There is great sympathy for | useful, devoted, and gentle Christian life.— Com. 


the Queen, who bore the bereavement with much 


MON, Esq., in the sixty-fourth year of her age. 


Movements continued to be made for the estab. | 
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the contrary, asserts that the English ultimatum is | 
of an absolute character. The monthly statement 
of the Bank of France shows an increase of cash in- 


Several French journals maintain that France | 


organ of Prince Napoleon, says that France has no | 


ALMANAC FOR 1862. 


Notices. 


WEEK OF PRAYER.—By agreement of the 
Pastors, the churches of the Central Presb tery of 
Philadelphia will hold United Public Services 
during the approaching Week of Prayer, recom-— 
mended by the General Assembly, as follows, viz: 

Monday Evening, J anuary 6, at the West Arch 
Street Church, with collection for Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

_ Wednesday Evening, January &, at the Central | 
Church, corner of Eight and Cherry streets. 

Friday Evening, January 10, at the North 
Church, Sixth street above Green. 

Distinct and appropriate subjects have been 
selected for discussion at each meeting. 


J. Epwarps, Secretary. 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—Di- 
vine service will be held in the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church, (Rev. Dr. Shields, pastor,) to-morrow 
re, Evening, 5th inst., at half past seven 
o’clock. 


UNION SERVICES IN AMERICAN ME- 
CHANICS’ HALL—Fourth Street below Girard . 
Avenue, Philadelphia.—The Rev. J. Hyatt Smith. 
will preach in the Hall to-morrow (Sabbath) 
Afternoon, 5th inst., at three o’clock. Young 
men particularly invited. 


J. Noten, Superintendent. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY:—The 
Anniversary services of the Sabbath-schools of the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Eighth and Cherry 
streets, Philadelphia, will take place to-morrow 
(Sabbath) Afternoon, the 5th inst., at three o’clock. 
Addresses will be delivered by the Rev. J. M. 
Crowell, the Rev. E. g. Adams, and the pastor, 
the Rev. Dr. Clarke. - 


ANNIVERSARY.—The Anniversary Services 
of the Sabbath schools of the Cohocksink Presby- 
terian Church will take place in the church, Ger- 
mantown Avenue above Fifth street, Philadelphia, 
to-morrow *(Sabbath) Afternoon, the 5th inst. 
Addresses will be delivered by Governor Pollock 
and the Rev. Mr. Cunningham. Services will 
commence at three o’clock. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING—Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between - 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer — 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERY OF PHILADEL- 
PH{IA.—The next stated meeting of the Central 
Presbytery of Philadelphia will be held in the 
Lecture-Room of the West Arch Street Church, 
corner of Arch and Eighteenth streets, Philadel- 
phia, on Monday, January 5, 1862, at ten o'clock, 
A. M. J. Epwarps, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF TROY.—The lar semi- 
annual meeting of the Presbytery of Troy will 
be held in the Second Street Church (Dr. Ken- 
nedy’s), in the city of Troy, on Monday Evening, 
January 13th, 1862. 

Josern T. Duryea, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF BUFFALO CITY.—The 
Presbytery of Buffalo City will meet in the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church of Buffalo, New York, 
on Tuesday, the 14th of January, and be opened 
with a sermon at seven o'clock, P. M. 

James Remineaton, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LUZERNE.—The Presby- 
tery of Luzerne will meet in Tamaqua, Pennsyl- 
vania, on Tuesday, the 28th of January, at seven 
o’clock, P. M. N. G. Parxe, Stated Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY OFgNEW BRUNSWICK.—At 
alate meeting of the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick the following supplies were ——_ for 
the Kingston Church, viz:—First Sabbath in 
January, Mr.William J. Wright; second do., Rev. 
T. W. Cattell; third do., Mr. Edward H. Spooner; 
fourth do., Rev. Joseph R. Mann. First Sabbath 


in February, Rev. Dr. Maclean. 
A. D. Wuirte, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF RARITAN.—The Presby- 
tery of Raritan, at their last meeting appointed the 
following Committees of Visitation to the church- - 
es under theircare:— Fox Hill—Messrs. Lewersand 
Yeomans, Ist Tuesday in January. Clinton—Messrs. 
Janeway and Van Dyke, second Tuesday in Janu- 
ary. Musconetcong Valley—Messrs. Studdiford 
and Van Wyck, second Tuesday in January. 
Frenchtown and Kingwood—Messrs. Janeway 
and Spayd, third Tuesday in January. Blooms- 
bury—Messrs. Studdiford and Macnair, third 
Tuesday in January. Amwell Second—Messrs. 
Willcox and Lewers, third Tuesday in January. 
Flemington—Messrs. Macnair and Van Wyc 
fourth Tuesday in January. German Valley— 
Messrs. Carrell and Spayd, fourth Tuesday in 
January. Solebury ani Forestville—Messrs. Stud- 
diford and Carrell, first Tuesday in February. 
Tinicum—Messrs. Rogers and Lewers, first Tues- - 
day in February. 
P. O. StuppiForp, Stated Clerk. 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS. 


The following Card- Portraits are now 
ready: 
ROBERT J. BRECKINRIDGE, D.D., 
Gen. KELLY, Cot. WISTAR, 
Gen. HALLECK, Com. HOLLINS. 
McCALL, Com. WILKES, 
Gen. McDOWELL, Cou. DUPONT, 
Gen. SHERMAN, Cou. FOOT, 
Cot. GEARY, Lizut. FAIRFAX, 
The Collectidn will be increased every week by 
additional Portraits of interesting Personages. 
72 Prices, single copy, 10 cents ; 20 copies, $1; 
or five copies for 25 cents. Sent to ~~ address in 
the United States free of postage. The money 
must accompany every order. : 
Published by 
WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan4—6t 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSr?t- 
R TUTE—Troy, New York.—The Seventy- 
sixth Sem‘-annual Session of this well-knowa 
Institution for instruction in the Mathematical, 
Physical, and Natur sl Sciences, will commence on 
Wednesday, February 19th, 1862. A full course 
in Military Science is now in progress. Gradu- 


' ates of the Institute find no difficulty in obtainin 


An affectionate wife, a self-sacrificing | 


mony to the genuineness of her piety, and tothe | 
As | Bible Society, acknowledges the following receipts 


J. J.. Aiken, D. D., Secretary.—Alleghen 


very desirable positions as Civil, Naval, an 
Topographical Engineers. The Aunual Register, 
iving full particulars, can be obtained of Pro- 
essor CHarLes Daowns, Director. 

jan 4—6¢ N. 8. 8. BEMAN, President. 


BIBLE SOCIETY.— John 
W. Claghorn, Treasurer of the Pennsylvania 


in O:tober and November, 1861: 

From the Western District of Pennsylvania, — 

ible 
Sosiety, $212. Hookstown and Vicinity do., $35. 
Johnstown and Vicinity do.,$5. Lawrence Coun- 
ty do., $74.10. Cambria do. do., $65. Washington 
de do., $162.96. Westmoreland do. do., $34.96. 
Clearfield do. do., $21. Armstrong do. do, $10. 
Washington Female do., $56.50. Pittsburg Fe- 
male do., $71.85. .D. H. Roberts, Executor of 
Ellen Jones, Cambria county, Pa, $72. Legacy of 
Mary Smiley, Washington, $1. : 

From the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, Rev. 
Irvin H. Torrence, Secretary.—Dauphin County 
Bible Society, $503,60. York do. do., $25. Selins- 
grove Female do., $6.30. Northumberland do. 
do., $37.31. Lewistown do. do., $42.75. Phila- 
delphia Bible Society, $1056.49. Lockawanna 
do., $159.17. Philadelphia Female do, $154.91. 
Second M. E. Church, Williamsport, $52.15. St. 
James’ Church, Schuyikill county, $1. Grace 
Church, Schuylkill county, $1.47. Estate of Jo- 
seph Lesley, deceased, legacy, $49.14. _Estate of 
Mordecai D. Lewis, $200. Pennsylvania College 
and Theological Seminary, $5.13. Total, $3125.79. 

Bible Distribution. — During October and No. 
vember the Society sold and distributed 23,365 © 
Bibles and Testaments in the following lan-— 

uages, viz:—English, German, French, Spanish, 

elsh, Danish, Italian, Greek, Hebrew, and Chi- 
nese. 


Bible-House and Depository, corner of Walnut 


and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 


jan 4—It¢ JOHN P. RHOADS, Agent. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Lerrens, Remains or Atexis Dr 
Tooqusvitte, Author of Democracy in America. 
Translated from the French by the Translator 
of Napoleon’s Correspondence with King Jo. 

geph. With large Additions. In two volumes. 
Boston, 186%, Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, pp. 430, 
and 


442. 

The visit of Dr. Tocqueville to the United States, 
and his noble work on the genius of our govern- 
mént, will, of course, secure an eagergeception of 
the volumes in which his public and private life 

~ $s 80 well portrayed. That he should have been 
smitten with disease in his full vigour, only to 
‘ die, caused much sincere regret among his Ame 
rican friends, and the desire became general 
to know more of his character and career. The 
Memoir, then, is a timely gift, which so genially 
commemorates his worth, and the large collection 
of his letters, in which his thoughts and feelings 
are 80 much better expressed by himself than 
any other could have expressed them for him, add 
greatly to the interest of the memorial. ‘We will 
find much to enable us to form a just estimate of 
“the character of one who occupied so conspicuous 
a place before the public, as a man of educated 
ability, clear and sagacious observation, honest 
and outspoken convictions, and great social worth. 
In the field of politics he was a model man; and 
of his religious characater, while, perhaps, we are 
not enabled to speak very definitely, it is pleasant 
to believe that, unlike many of the French savans, 
+he was no sceptical rejecter of the Christian reli- 


gion. 
Tracepy or Errors. 


Fields. 12mo, pp. 249. 
In that somewhat singular book, recently no- 


ticed, the “Record of an Obscure Man,” the ap- 

pearance of this was promised, and to which it 

bore the relation of. an introduction. The same 
general views of slavery, with its appalling inci- 
dents, and of the negro race, pervades both works. 

Here they are introduced in dramatic form, to 

impart to them more of the vividness of reality. 

It may strike the reader, in the perusal, that as the 

character of the negro is generally known in con- 

nection with the grotesque, the author of the 
tragedy has drawn somewhat largely on the poetic 
license in the traits which he ascribes to it. Mak- 
“ing this abatement, there will be found much to 
engage the attention, and stir reflection, as we fol- 
low the plot. We might readily transcribe many 
passages of singular power and felicity of diction. 

We had thought that the denouement was rather 

abrupt, and not complete, until we noticed on the 

fly-leaf the advertisement of a second part as in 
the press. 

Lgonarp Doswin; or, The One Moss Rose. By 
the Rey. P. B. Power, M. A. 18mo, pp. 64. 
Auics Haven; or, The Discipline of Life. By 

C.E.K. 18mo, pp. 84. 

Tas Fiower; or, Georgianna Griswold 

, Reed By Mrs. Madeline Leslie, author of 
“Home Life,” &c. 18mo, pp. 147. 

Tus Youna SERGEANT; or, The Triumphant Sol- 
dier. By the author of “Opposite the Jail,” &c. 
18mo, pp. 89. | 

Tus Litttes Drummer-Boy, Clarence D. McKen- 
zie, the Child of the 13th Regiment New York 
State Militia. 18mo, pp. 144. — 

All the foregoing juvenile publications are from 
the prolific press of Henry Hoyt of Boston, and 
may be found at the bookstore of Messrs. Martien, 

Philadelphia. Mr. Hoyt deserves well of the 

young of this generation, f# his labours are un- 

ceasing to store their libraries with books generally 
well selected, and got up in handsome style. 
From Lindsay & Blakiston we have received 

“ The Physician's Visiting List for 1862.” It is in 

neat pocket-book form, and will prove an excellent 

companion for the physician. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


We have received Harper’s Magazine for Janu- 
ary, which, like all its predecessors, is highly inter- 
esting. _ Besides a fund of varied reading, it con- 
tains two valuable illustrated articles—Franconian 
Switzerland, and the History of the United States 
Navy. 

We have also on our table the Sixtieth Annual 
Report of the Trustees of the New Hampshire 
Missionary Society; Littell’s Living Age, No. 918; 
the Annual Report of the Director of the Mint for 
the Fiscal Year, ending July 30th, 1861; the Mis- 
sionary Herald and Home Missionary for January. 


Boston, 1862, Ticknor & 


THE DEATH OF BAYARD. 


In a severe battle between the French 
and Spanish, Chevalier Bayard was struck 
by a stone shot from a gun. He sank down 
to the ground with these words—“ Jesus, 
my Saviour, this is my death!’ He then 
prayed with a loud voice, ‘Lord, have 
mercy upon me in thy great compassion !” 

When the soldiers carried him off a short 
distance, and laid him under a tree, he said, 
“Turn my face around, so that I can see 
the enemy.” 

His friends were unwilling to leave him, 
though hard-pressed by their foes. He ex- 
horted them to flee for their lives; and in a 
few minutes the dying hero found himself 
surrounded by his enemies. But not one 
of them approached him without the great- 
est respect. Among them was Duke Charles 
of Bourbon. He said: 

Bayard, how pity you!” 

“ You need not pity me, for I die in the 
service of my King and my country. But 

ou ought to take pity on yourself, for you 
hess drawn your sword against your chief- 
tain, your country, your friends, your oath, 
and your honour.” 

The commander-in-chief of the Spanish 
forces sought out the place where his great 
enemy was dying. As he seized Bayard’s 
hand, he said, with tears in his eyes, 
‘¢T would give the fourth part of my blood, 
if you could be my prisoner without suffer- 
ing any injury. Then would I be able to 
show how generously I could treat a noble 
enemy.” 

After he died, his body was embalmed. 
The grief which followed his death was uni- 
versal all over France, and in the province 
of Dauphiny the people refrained from all 
plays and sports for a whole month. 

The common people were dearly attached 
to him. He had spent the greater part of 
his wealth for their good. On one occasion, 
when an epidemic broke out among the 

r classes of the citizens, he went to see 
them, and waited upon them himself. He 
bought necessary nourishment for them, and 
paid the physicians for their services out of 

i 


his beneficence and liberality. At least a 
hundred orphan girls were provided for and 
educated by him. When taking one of 
them by the hand, he once said, “I wish 
u what neither rain, nor storm, nor 
uman power, nor injustice, can ever take 
away—wisdom and virtue.” 


TIME. 


There are few things more strange than 
the different pace with which, in different 
minds and hearts, time seems to tread his 
onward course. To the little child, a year 
appears almost endless; to the full-grown 
map, it seems in memory but a few days, 
and those so confused with the days which 
had preceded them, that he can with diffi- 
culty disentangle, and fix the limits in his 
thoughts of any single period. When he 
attempts to review a year, and assign to it 
the events which marked its progress, he 
will probably reckon amongst them the oc- 
currences of some previous year, perhaps 
far from that which he is now contempla- 
ting, but which, with its companions, has 
sunk into the boundless abyss of the past. 
To the sorrowful, time’s bafque seems to be 
calmed, and the slow, stagnant current on 
which it floats seems scarcely able to move 
onwards. They wake in the morning, to 
find themselves only where they fell asleep 
at night, the same sad scene around, the 
same dreary desert before, while to the gay 
and light-hearted the voyage is all too rapid 
—they would fain linger and revel in the 
sunshine which irradiates a prospect so 
beautiful and so tempting. But no; the 
barque bounds on, and ere they thought 
their sails were set, they have been whirled 
from one end of the year to the other. 
And yet time neither hastens nor retards its 

its course is even and silent, it flows 


Bat drop by drop from the eternal fountain. 
—Anon. 


_A clergyman once prefaced his sermon 
with, “My friends, let us say a few words 
before we begin.” This is almost equal to 
the man who took a short nap before he 
went to sleep. 


brought down. 


; protect individuals against them. The mili- 


purse. There were no limits to 


LOSING AND LIVING. 


For ever the sun is pouring his gold : 
On a hundred worlds that beg and borrow; 
His warmth he squanders on summits cold, 
His wealth on the homes of want and sorrow. 
To withhold his largess of precious light, 
Is to bury himself in eternal night: 
Fo give 
Is to live. 


The flower shines not for itself at all; 

Its joy is the joy it freely diffuses; 
Of beauty and balm it is prodigal, 

And it lives in the life it sweetly loses. 
No choice for the rose but glory or doom— 
To exhale or smother, to wither or bloom: 

To deny 
Is to die. 


The seas lend silvery rain to the land, 

The land its sapphire streams to the ocean ; 
The heart sends blood to the brain of command, 
The brain to the heart its lightning motion; 
And ever and ever we yield our breath— 
Till the mirror is dry, and images death ; 

To live 
Is to give. 


He is dead whose hand is not opened wide, 
To help the need of a human brother: 
He doubles the life of his life-long ride, 
Who gives his fortunate place to another; 
And a thousand million lives are his 
Who carries the world in his sympathies; 
To deny 
Is to die. 


Throw gold to the far-dispersing wave, 
And your ships sail home with tons of treasure; 
Care not for comfort, all hardships brave, 
And evening and age shall sup with pleasure; 
Fling health to the sunshine, wind, and rain, 
And roses shall come to the cheek again: 
To give 
Is to live. 


What is our life? Is it wealth or strength? 
If we, for the Master’s sake, will lose it, 
We shall find it a hundred fold, at length, 
While they shall for ever lose who refuse it; 
And nations that save their union and peace 
At the cost of right, their woe shall increase: 
They save 
A grave. 
—Congregationulist. 


GIGANTIC BIRDS’ NESTS. 


Mr. Gould describes the Wattled Tale- 
galla, or bush Turkey, of Australia, as 
adopting a most extraordinary process of 
nidification. The birds collect together an 
immense heap of decaying vegetable matter, 
as a depository for the eggs, and trust to the 
heat engendered by decomposition for the 
development of them. The heap employed 
for this purpose is collected by the birds 
during several weeks previous to the period 
of laying. It varies in size from two to four 
cart-loads, and is of a perfectly pyramidal 
form. Several birds work at its construc- 
tion, not by using their bills, but by grasp- 
ing the materials in their feet, and throwing 
them back to one common centre. In this 
heap the birds bury the eggs perfectly up- 
right, with the large end upwards; they are 
covered up as they are laid, and allowed to 
remain until hatched, when the young 
birds are clothed with feathers, not with 
down, as is usually the case. It is not un- 
usual for the natives to obtain nearly a 
bushel of eggs at one time from a single 
heap. They are eagerly sought after, as 
well as the flesh. The birds are very stupid, 
and easily fall victims to the sportsman, 
and will sit aloft and allow a succession of 
shots to be fired at them, until they are 


THE EYE. 


The eyes of men converse as much as 
their tongues, with the advantage that the 
occular dialect needs no dictionary, but is 
understood all the world over. When the 
eye says one thing, and the tongue another, 
a practical man relies on the language of 
the first. If the man is off his centre, the 
eyes show it. You can read in the eyes of 
your companion whether your argument 
hits him, though his tongue will not confess 
it. There is a look by which a’man shows 
he is going to say a good thing, and a look 
when he has said it. Vain and forgotten 
are all the fine offers and offices of hospi- 
tality, if there is no holiday in the eye. 
How many furtive inclinations are avowed 
by the eye, though dissembled by the lips! 
There are eyes, to be sure, that give no 
more admission into the man than blue- 
berries. Others are liquid and deep—wells 
that a man might fall into; others are ag- 
gressive and devouring, seem to call oftt the 
police, take all too much notice, and require 
Broadways and the security of millions, to 


tary eye I meet, now darkly sparkling under 
the clerical, now under rustic brows. ’Tis 
the city of Lacedwmon; ’tis a stack of 
bayonets. There are asking eyes, asserting 
eyes, prowling eyes, and eyes full of fate— 
some of good, and some of sinister motive. 
The alleged power to charm down insanity 
or ferocity in beasts is a power behind the 
eyes. It must be a victory achieved in the 
will, before it can be signified in the eye.— 
Conduct of Life. 


EGGS. 


The egg was held in great veneration by 
the Egyptians, sometimes as symbolizing 
the regeneration of the world, and some- 
times as an emblem of the world itself. 
The ancient Persians regarded it in the lat- 
ter point of view. Orosmasdes, the creative 
principle of good, after he had called man- 
kind into existence, having mystically in- 
closed them in an egg; and for the posses- 
sion of this he maintained an incessant 
combat with Dhriman, the priaciple of | 
malevolence or evil. Sir Robert Porter 
mentions a feast of ante-Mohammedan ori- 
gin which he saw celebrated in Persia at 
about the period of our Easter. During 
the. rejoicings, it was customary for friends 
to interchange presents of eggs, typical, as 
it was supposed, both of the creation and 
the deluge. The mundane egg was also 
recognized in Brahminical theology; and if 
it be true that the Hellenic worship of Bac- 
chus was derived from India, we can, in 
consequence, understand how it was that 
eggs were carried in solemn procession when 
the foul atrocities of the Dionysia were per- 
petrated. Stones, egg-shaped, have been 
found in the excavated chambers at Nimrod, 
as also the figure of a person richly appar- 
eled, who wears an egg-shaped head-dress. 
The ancient Egyptians appear to have set 
great store by the eggs, as well asthe plumes 
of the ostrich; both formed part-of the tri- 
bute they extorted from conquered nations. 
To what exact use they put these eggs, we 
have no certain information; but the rever- 
ence they paid them, and the fact that they 
were hung up in the temples, is evidence 
they were in some way connected with the 
superstitions of the country. The Coptic 
Christians now-a-days have ostriches’ eggs 
pendent in their churches, as emblems of 
watchfulness, and occasionally they are 
pierced, to enable the rope on which the 
lamp is hanging to pass through them, 
and thus prevent the rats from descending 
and getting at the oil. According to Chris- 
tian inconographs, the egg has generally 
been understood to symbolize the Resur- 
rection, and hence probably arose the cus- 
tom, which once prevailed in the north of 
England, of giving infants, the first time 
after baptism they are sent abroad to visit 
the neighbours, an egg, some salt, and some 
fine or manchet bread. Hence, also, arose 
the custom which still subsists in Russia, 
and obtained up to a very late period in 
many parts of Kngland, of friends on Easter 
day exchanging gifts of eggs—ino England, 
these being always, or at least most usually, 
dyed, or otherwise ornamented. In Meso- 
potamia, the native Christian children skin 
the eggs red, in commemoration of Christ’s 
blood. In Cumberland, a few years ago, 


the boys were wont to entertain themselves 
by challenging each other toa trial of the | 
strength of their respective eges, and these 


being boiled hard, much sport ensued. He 
whose egg survived the contest in which 
those of his competitors were shattered, be- 
came entitled not only to the fragments by 
way of spoil, but to the dignified and covet- 
able title of ‘Cock of Five or Six,” or 
whatever the number of eggs might be 
which his own had discomfited.—Lnglish 
Magazine. 7 


— 


FLAX COTTON. 


A Boston correspondent thus speaks of 
the recent invention for “‘flaxing out” King 
Cotton: 

There are now in operation in this city 
experimental works for the manufacture of 
flax fibre into a material called fibrilla, or 
flax cotton. This can be produced in any 
quantity, at seven and eight cents per pound, 
and the cloth made from it is better in 
every respect, and will take and preserve 
coleurs better than cloth made from cotton. 
The raw material, flax, wild or cultivated, 
can be produced, and is produced in Canada 
and all the Northern States, in vast quan- 
tities. Colonel Lander, in one of his recent 
reports, speaks of coming to plains covered 
with immense quantities of this plant grow- 
ing wild. 

Now, here is an article which even now 
can be had in quantities, so that its material 
can be produced at from two or three cents 
per pound less than cotton, which makes a 
better cloth, and which is destined to super- 
sede cotton. Slowly, but surely the parties 
owning the patents for the process for 
manufacturing this article are working it 
into the attention of our people. 


THE CINNAMON CROP IN CEYLON. 


The cinnamon gardens in the neighbour- 
hood of Colombo, although for the most 


| part gone to decay, nevertheless impart to 


the whole scene a singularly cheerful, agree- 
able aspect. The bushes, from four to six 
feet in height, with their smooth, beautiful, 
light green leaves, resemble those of the 
bay tree, and their pale yellow stamens 
shoot up doubly fresh and succulent, from 
the snow-white quartz soil, in which they 
best thrive. , The flowering season of the 
cinnamon is in January, and the fruit 
ripens in April, when the sap is richest in 
the shrub. In May the boughs are begun 
to be “‘ barked,” which process continues till 
October. The pruning and gathering of 
the yearling shoots, which are about the 
thickness of a man’s thumb, is very labori- 
ous, and employs many hands. Kach la- 
bourer cuts off as many as he can conveni- 
ently carry in a bundle; then, with the 
point of a crooked knife, made for the ex- 
press purpose, strips the entire rind from 
the wood, carefully scrapes off the exterior 
cuticle and innermost layer, and lays the 
stripped off cinnamon rind, now reduced to 
the thickness of parchment, in the sun, 
where it dries and curls together. 

All around the hut, in which the peeling 
of the rind is carried on, is diffused a most 
exquisite aroma, caused by the breaking of 
the leaves or twigs. What is related, how- 
ever, by travellers, of the fragrance of the 


cinnamon forests, which they have scented 


at a great distance seaward, would seem to 
indicate that this delicious odour emanates 
from various other aromatic plants in which 
Ceylon is so rich, rather than the cinnamon 
groves, the aroma of which, indeed, is not 
perceptible beyond the immediate vicinity. 
The best description of cinnamon is not so 
thick as stout paper; and is fine grained, 
flexible, light brown or golden yellow, 
sweet and pungent; the courser qualities 
are thick-skinned, dark brown, acrid, sting- 
ing, and leave a bitter after-taste. In the 
ware houses, the cinnamon rinds and canes 
stored for shipping are piled upon each 
other, packed in bales of about ninety 
pounds weight each, and carefully sewed. 
In all the cavities and spaces between each 
layer, an immense quantity of pepper is 
strewn, to preserve the cinnamon during its 
sea voyage, by which both spices are bene- 
fitted, the black pepper absorbing all the 
superfluous moisture, and gaining by the 
fragrance of the cinnamon. | 


THE FROG CONCERT. 


Within earshot of my window, the frogs 
are holding a concert. I really like to hear 
the music which they make, for they have 
had a feast of rain, and a freshet of soft 
water from the neighbouring mill-dam, and 
seem to be rejoicing over their good fortune. 
Fault finders should not be compared to these 
happy creatures, for there is a vast difference 
in their croaking. Frogs sing, cynics croak ; 
frogs are happy, cynics are miserable; frogs 
belong to the cold water society, cynics try 
to keep their spiritg up by pouring spirits 
down; frogs are tuning their pipes to please 
their better halves, cynics try to please no 
persons but themselves, and never succeed 
at that even. The frog is a musician, and 
he strikes a note which is melody to the 
ear of his mates. The male frog is a most 
flattering listener. How he swells his 
cheeks as he blows his trombone in the 
marsh. [ almost dream the entire band is 
serenading me for the interest I have taken 
in the temperance cause. The pond lilies 
raise their white heads above the water, 
and bow their pallid ears to catch the sound 
of the frog-words wedded to music. Hear 
their “Good night! good night! how 
white! how white! the full-orbed moon! 
moon! moon! The sun will rise too soon! 
soon! soon!” I will not steal their thun- 
der, but advise them to keep their heads 
above water, and look out for those who 
seek their tender limbs for breakfast.— 
Cent Independent. 


A Christmas or New Year’s Game. 


The gift giving festival of Christmas is 
at hand. As the war has diminished the 
incomes of some of our citizens, while 
many others wish to devote all their sur- 
plus to promoting the comfort of the troops, 
it is probable that the usual profusion of 
Christmas presents will not be exhibited 
this year. The French, we are told, have 
a Christmas game, which serves as a sub- 
stitute for the giving of presents, and 
creates, at the same time, a world of fun. 
It is said to have originated at Coblentz, 
during the period when that town was 
filled with impoverished nobles, driven from 
France by the great revolution. | 

The game is played thus:—The mem- 
bers of the party who expect to dine to- 
gether on Christmas day, enter into a com- 
pact some days before the festival, by 
which each binds himself to give a present 
to every other person in the circle; but no 
present to cost more than a certain small 
number of cents, say five, ten, fifteen, or, 
at the most, twenty five. Ten cents is a 
very good sum for the purpose. Each, also, 
agrees to keep secret from the rest what 
he intends to give, and to convey to the 
house all his presents, carefully wrapped 
up and sealed. The French, of course, 
display great taste in enclosing the articles, 
using a great variety of coloured papers 
and ribbon, and putting the daintiest wrap- 
pings over the coarsest commodities. Each 
present must be labelled with the name of 
the giver and the recipient, and should 
contain a written sentence, or, if agreed 
upon, a motto in verse, either original or 
selected. All the presents are to be de- 
livered into the hands of a designated per- 


son (usually one of the young ladies of the 


house) by twelve o’clock on Christmas day. 
They are arranged on a table, each person’s 
presents being placed by themselves; and 
when all the guests are assembled, the 


-door of the room is thrown open, and every 


one takes and opens his own. 
Our readers can see what a chance this 
little game affords for the display of wit, 


ingenuity, and taste. In selecting the 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


gifts, the French display an astonishing | 
fertility of resource; as well as a happy 

knack both in flattering and satirizing their 

friends in the distribution of the various 

articles. The reading aloud of the mot- 

toes also creates a great deal of amusement. 

No article is so common-place or insig- 

nificant, but that it can be made to tell in 

the game. Adwmirable hits have been made 

with such as these—a gimlet, a pound of 
tenpenny nails, a thimble, a piece of soap, 

an almanac, a pumpkin; to say nothing of 
the serious articles, such as watch-guards, 

pin-cushions, and the other small wares, the 

work of ladies’ fingers.— NV. Y. Ledger. 


ANIMAL MUMMIES. 


The ancient Egyptians did not confine 
the embalming propensity to their kings, 
princes, . friends, and relations alone; they 
embalmed almost every animal, both tame 
and wild. When the domestic puss was ill, 
or presented a larger family than her circum- 
stances warranted her to preserve in life, 
instead of tying a stone around the sick ani- 
mal’s neck, and throwing her into the Nile, 
or drowning the ugliest of her kittens, they 
sent for the embalmer, (who, we may con- 
jecture, also held the office of cat’s-meat 
man to the citizens of ancient Thebes,) and 
in course of time puss was returned, pro- 
perly prepared, in the form of a mummy, 
ready to be put up in the ranks of her feline 
ancestors, who had already added to the 
shelf containing 

« Five hundred pussy-cats all of a row.” 


I have now before me the embalmed body 
of an old tom-cat, who, centuries ago, cater- 
wauled on the house-tops ef Thebes, or 
caught mice and lizards in her nocturnal 
ramblings round the Pyramids. Poor puss, 
you must have been a fine cat in your day; 
your bright yellow coat must have been 
gently stroked by the hand of your fond 
mistress, whose form may now, for aught 
we know to the contrary, be figuring as a 
curiosity in the British Museum. [| think 
you must have died in pain, or else why 
close one eye and leave the other open, 
never to shut again? Why hang out your 
tongue by the side of your mouth? and why 
that lump in your back, like the remains of 
an injury or blow? I wonder if you ever 
had any legs; there are none now; and if 
you had, why did your embalmer cut them 
off, with your tail? and what could he have 
done with them when they were cut off? 
Why did he take out your intestines? 
Query, were there any fiddle.string makers 
in those days? and why did he leave your 
liver and stomach alone in*your spice- 
smelling carcass ? 

Mummies also have been discovered of 
the lion, wolf, dog, jackal, fox, hyena, bear, 
ichneumon, shrew-mouse, deer, goat, ram, 
sheep, lamb, bull, hippopotamus, and mon- 
key. Among birds, the vulture, eagle, fal- 
con, hawk, owl, and ibis, (found particularly 
at Hermopolis,) goose, and swallow. Of 
the amphibia, crocodile, toad, lizard, &c.; 
among fish, carp, pike, &c.; insects, princi- 
pally the scarabzeus; and lastly, vegetables, 
especially the lotus, and, of all things in the 
world, the onion.—Lnglish Magazine. 


THE COMPASS. 


* ‘Thou art,O God, my East! In Thee I dawned: 


Within me ever let Thy day-spring shine! 
Then for each night of sorrow I have mourned 
I'll bless Thee, Father, since it seals me Thine. 


Thou art, O God, my North! My trembling soul, 
Like a charmed needle, points to Thee alone; 

Each wave of time, each storm of life, shall roll 
My trusting spirit forward to Thy throne. 


Thou art, O God, my South! Thy fervent love 
Perennial verdure o’er my life hath shed, 

And constant sunshine from Thy heart of love 
With wine and oil Thy grateful child hath fed. 


Thon art, O God, my West: into Thy arms, 
_ Glad as the setting sun, may I decline; 
Baptized from earthly storms, and sin’s alarms, 
Re-born, arise in Thy new heavens to shine. 
—Rev. S. D. Robbins. 


WHO WAS JOHN O’GROAT? 


In the reign of James IV., of Scot- 
land, three brothers, Malcolm, Gavin, and 
John de Groat, natives of Holland, came to 
the country, carrying with them a letter re- 
commending them to the protection and 
countenance of his loving subjects in Caith- 
ness. They purchased, or obtained by royal 
charter, the lands of Warse and Duncansbay, 
in the parish of Canisbay; and in the pro- 
cess of time, by the increase of their families, 
and the subdivision of the property, there 
came to be eight different proprietors by the 
name of Groat. An annual festive meeting 
having been established to commemorate 
the anniversary of their arrival in Caithness, 
a dispute arose on one of these occasions, 
respecting the right of taking the door, the 
head of the table, &c., which increased to 
such a height as threatened to be attended 
with very disagreeable consequences, when 
John, who was now considerably advanced 
in years, happily interposed. He.expatiated 
on the comforts which they had hitherto en- 
joyed in the land of their adoption, and con- 
jured them, by the ties of blood, and their 
mutual safety, to return quietly home, pledg- 
ing himself that he would satisfy them on 
all points of precedency at their next meet- 
ing. They acquiesced, and departed in 
peace. In due time, to fulfil his engage- 
ment, John built a house, distinct by itself, 
of an octagonal form, with eight doors and 
windows; and, having placed a table of 
oak, of the same shape, in the middle, when 
the next meeting took place, he desired 
each of his friends to enter at his own door, 
and sit at the head of the table. By this 
happy contrivance, any dispute in regard to 
rank was prevented, and the former har- 
mony and good humour of the party were 
restored. Such was the origin of John 
O’Groat’s House.— Calder’s History of 
Caithness. 


FARMER’S PROFESSION. 


It is the general impression, especially 
among the young, that the profession of 
the farmer is too slow an avenue to gain. 
This is a great and fatal mistake. ‘Thou- 
sands of young men have crowded into the 
various professions other than that of agri- 
culture, and they have thrown themselves 
away in loose, irregular actions, and their 
grey hairs have found them with no laurels 
worth preserving. Let our young men who 
are about selecting a profession that is to 
furnish them with employment for a life- 
time, first pause to examine our commercial 
and general business statistics; or if these 
are not at hand, let them ask the necessary 
information of some business man. Let 
them inquire what has been his experience, 
and what the result of his observation? If 
I am not mistaken, he will tell you that out 
of twenty merchants in the circle of his ac- 
quaintance, doing business for so many 
years, nineteen have become bankrupt. 
That out of as many lawyers, only five have 
reached the “upper story” of that profes- 
sion; and so on through the whole chapter 
of professions and business pursuits of life, 
that of the farmer is the only one in which 
success is the rule, and not the exception. 


SYMPATHETIC ACTION. 


A singular case is noted in the Cairo, 
Illinois, hospital, among the wounded at 
Belmont. One man was shot in the right 
leg, and had to have it amputated. Sympa- 
thetic action at once took place in the other 
limb, and, at precisely the same spot where 
the knife had severed its fellow, a similar 
pain was felt. So severe did this become, 


that the leg is bandaged and treated as if 
itself wounded. 


Farm and Garden. 


MusHROOMS FOR THE TABLE.—Many 
persons refrain from eating the mushroom, 
through fear of its poisonous qualities, and 
others through ignorance of its value for 
culinary purposes. The true mushroom, 
(agaricus campestris,) is not poisonous. 
But there are several species of fungi re- 
sembling it, popularly called toad stools, 
which are hurtful. 
be distinguished from the false by its small, 


The true article may | 


round, brownish cap, stem from two to three 


inches high, and its gills a fine pink hue; 
while the toad-stool is simply dark, dingy- 
coloured, five or six inches high, is slimy to 


the touch, and has rather a disagreeable . 


odour. The toad-stool grows generally in 


the forest, while the mushroom is always 


found in rich, open pasture lands. Of the 
true mushroom, Fessenden says there are 
about three hundred species native to Great 
Britain. 
abounds are August and September; but it 
is grown artificially, both in England and 


The months in which it most— 


this country, all the year round, and forms | 
a lucrative crop to the market-gardener. 


In its taste, it approaches the nearest to 


animal matter of any vegetable production. 


It makes an excellent catchup, is highly 
esteemed as a pickle, and when stewed in 
rich gravies, makes a fine relish. As the 


mushroom is not found wild, except for a 
short period, we will give our readers the 
It 

is propagated by what the gardeners term . 
This is a white, thready substance, | — 
found in the summer in old pastures where | at ones: vemscved. 
the mushroom is wont to grow, in masses of | 


rotten horse dung, sometimes under stable : 


common mode of domestic cultivation. 


spawn. 


floors, and in the remains of spent hot-beds. 
Only a small quantity is needed to begin 


with. Prepare a compost, of equal parts of. 


fresh horse manure, cow dung, loam, and 
cut straw. 


blocks, like bricks, and then insert two or 
three pieces of old spawn, say of the size of 
a walnut, into different parts of each brick. 


The bricks may then be left a few days, to | 
After this, place them in a gentle | 


dry. 
hot-bed, which will cause the spawn to 


penetrate and cover each block. These | 


blocks will preserve their vegetative powers 
for several years. These blocks can be pur- 
chased, ready for use, at many of the lead- 
ing agricultural and horticultural establish- 
ments. We are now provided with mate- 
rial for growing mushrooms the year round. 
Suppose we wish to raise a crop this fall. 
Prepare a bed for the purpose, under a 
shed or ina dry cellar. The bed may be 


four feet wide, and eight or ten feet long; 


this will supply an ordinary family. Let 
the sides rise perpendicularly for one foot, 
and then slope gradually to the centre—say 
a foot higher, making four sloping surfaces. 
This bed should be of horse-dung, well 
forked up, and pressed down equally on all 
sides. Cover it with straw for ten days, 
after which, the excess of heat having 
passed off, the straw may be removed, and 
an inch and a half of rich mold put on. 
Break a block of spawn into pieces the size 
of a chestnut, and plant them in this mold, 
in rows six inches apart. One block will 
plant a surface four feet square. Then 
cover with another inch of loam, and place 
over this a layer of straw, several inches 
thick. The after cultivation consists in 
keeping up an even temperature, say about 
65°, and in watering the bed occasionally, 
if it becomes dry. The plants will appear 
in four or five weeks, and in two days after 
their first appearance, will be ready for use. 
The crop may be gathered as often as de- 
sired, through a period of several months. 
Our hints will not be satisfactory to the 
ladiés, unless we add a few words in refer- 
ence to preparing the mushroom for the 
table. For broiling, cut off the stems, 
wash the caps in fresh water, place them. 
on the gridiron over a slow fire, season with 
pepper, salt, and butter, and serve up like 
broiled steak. For stewing, stem, peel, and 
wash, then lay in a sauce-pan, partly cover 
with water, and add a little salt. Serve up 
on toast, adding butter, pepper, cinnamon, 
and wine, if taste and conscience approve. 
For making a catchup, put down the heads 
in layers of salt for one week, then mash 
them and add cinnamon, pepper, and cloves, 
at the rate of one teaspoonful of pepper, a 
quarter of a teaspoonful each of cloves and 
cinnamon, to a quart of mushrooms; mix 
well together, and set the vessel containing 
them into boiling water for three hours; 
then strain through a coarse cloth, and boil 
again for half an hour, skimming off impu- 
rities. Bottle and cork tight, and stow 
away for future use.— Amer. Agricul. 


A Fine Partour Priant.—In a late 
number of Van Houtte’s Flore des Serres, 
a little known plant, called Aspidistra ela- 
tior, is strongly recommended for the deco- 
ration of si#ting-rooms. It is represented 
as capable of living there for any length of 
time without suffering in the smallest de- 
gree, and being indifferent to temperature, 
a high and a low one agreeing equally well 
with its constitution. The beauty of the 
plant consists wholly in its leaves, which 
are two feet long, by three inches broad, 
leathery, bright green, and striped more or 
less with white. The flowers are insignifi- 
cant. All that is necessary to preserve its 
beauty, is to keep it always in the shade, 
and tolerably dry in winter, at which season 
wet is fatal to it. As to its soil, it requires 
a light, substantial mixture of peat and rot- 
ten leaves, with plenty of water in hot wea- 
ther, when it is growing.—Gardener’s 
Chronicle. 


TREES FOR WINTER.—No class of plants 
are more useful, and none made worse use 
of, than evergreens. For shelter there is 
nothing like the Norway Spruce, yet we see 
many gardens aad houses exposed to the 
Northern blasts, without an evergreen, or 
tree, or shrub of any kind to break the 
force of the fierce winter winds. Other 
gardens are nearly filled with evergreens, 
and this gives them a dark and gloomy ap- 
pearance. For a screen, of course, the 
trees must be planted close in rows; but on 
the lawn, for beauty, here and there a fine 
specimen, intermixed w'th other trees, are 
all that is required. Trees with bright ber- 
ries, like the Mountain Ash and Kuonymous, 
are very desirable, and give to the winter 
garden a bright and lively look. <A corres- 
pondent thinks that evergreens, and espe- 
cially evergreen shrubs, are neglected in 
this country, and writes us to urge our read- 
ers to give more attention to this beautiful 
class. It is true that there is no country 
where evergreens are more needed than our 
own. . Without them, how cheerless and 
desolate our gardens appear full five months 
of the year? Our attempts to introduce 
new evergreens, however, have not always 
been crowned with success, as many things 
of which we had strong hopes have proved 
too tender for our severe climate. Then 
our most beautiful native evergreen shrubs, 
such as the Holly, the Rhododendron, and 
the Kalmia, are difficult to remove, and do 
not thrive well with common treatment, 
and in an ordinary soil. They are not 
generally propagated or planted, and de- 
serve far more attention from both nursery- 


When mashed well together, 
and partly dried, cut them into square 


men and amateurs than they have received. . 


We have, however, many beautiful ever- 
green trees, that will grow as easily as a 
poplar, and are hardy enough for any cli- 
mate between this and the Polar Sea.—W. 
Y. Rural. 


Do you Bruise your Oats Yet?—The 
London Omnibus Company have lately 
made a report on feeding horses, which dis- 
closes some interesting information not only 
to farmers, but to every owner of a horse. 
As a great number of horses are now used 
in the army for cavalry, artillery, and 
draught purposes, the facts stated are of 
great value at the present time. The Lon- 
don Company uses no less than six thou- 
sand horses; three thousand of this number 
had for their feed bruised oats and hay, 


The allowance accorded to the first, was 
bruised oats, 16 lbs.; cut hay, 74 lbs.; cut 
straw, 2¢ lbs. The allowance accorded to 
the second—unbruised oats, 19 Ibs.; uncut 
hay, 13 Ibs. The bruised oats, cut hay and 
cut straw amounted to 26 Ibs.; and the un- 
bruised oats, &c., to 32 lbs. The horse 
which had bruised oats, with cut hay and 
straw, and consumed 26 lbs. per day, could 
do the same work as well, and was kept in 
as good condition as the horse which Te- 
ceived 32 lbs. per day. Here was a saving 
of 6 Ibs. per day on the feeding of each 
horse receiving bruised oats, cut hay and 
cut straw. The advantages of bruised oats 
and cut hay over unbruised oats and uncut 
hay is estimated at five cents per day on 
each horse, amounting to upwards of $300 
per day for the company’s 6000 horses. It 
is by no means an unimportant result with 
which this experiment has supplied us. To 
the farmer who expends a large sum in the 
support of horse-power, there are two points 
this experiment clearly establishes, which, 
in practice, must be profitable—first, the 
saving of food to the amount of 6 lbs. per 
day; and, second, no loss of horse-power 
arising from that saving. 


To Remove CHAFF FROM ANIMAL'S 
Eyes.—Mr. ©. E. Todd states, in the 
Ohio Farmer, that he had a valuable cow, 
which became partly blinded with oat chaff, 
and tried the various remedies commonly 
prescribed, but to no effect. He then took 
a silk pocket-handkerchief, drew it tightly 
over the end of the fore-finger, and after 
raising the eyelid as much as practicable, 
thrust the covered finger carefully into the 
The chaff adhering to the silk, was 


“Children's Column, 


HEATHEN LANDS. 
I often think of heathen lands, 
Far away ! 

Where many a pagan temple stands, 
Far away! 

And there each helpless child is led 

To bow to idol gods its head, 

Whilst many a muttering charm is said, 
Far away ! 


But I will pray that God would send, 
Far away! 

Glad tidings of my Saviour friend, 
Far away! 

And every little I can spare, 

Shall help to send the Bible there, 

And men of God the truth to bear, 
Far away! 


And when the silver trumpet swells, 
Far away ! 
And all the love of Jesus tells— 
Far away! 
Then idols shall, like Dagon fall, 
And many a child on God shall call, 
And own my Jesus—Lord of all, 
Far away! 
—The Dial. 


THE DESTROYER AND HIS VICTIM. 


_ BY THE REY. JOHN TODD, D.D. 

On a hot summer day, a gentleman sat down 
to think over a subject on which his mind 
was greatly troubled. He was wondering how 
it was that so many of the young men of his 
acquaintance had yielded to temptation, and 
been destroyed. Ile was wondering how the 
great tempter could so soon get them entan- 
gled-in his nets, and never let them loose again 
till they were ruined. 

While he was thinking over the subject, he 
saw a worm moving along softly in the foot- 
path. He moved quietly, and without any 
fear. ‘‘ Now,” said the gentleman to himself, 
‘‘that poor worm can go safely, though it has 
no reason to guide it. There lies in wait no 
destroyer to entangle it, while our young men, 
with reason and conscience, are destroyed by 
scores!” Just then he saw a spider dart 
across the path, about a foot in front of the 
worm. She did not appear to be thinking of 
the worm, nor the worm of her. When he 
got quite across the path she stopped and stood 
still. The worm kept on, but soon was brought 
to a stand by a small cord, too small for our 
eyes to see, which the spider had spun as she 
rushed before him. Finding himself stopped, 
the worm turned to go back. The instant he 
turned, back darted the spider, spinning a new 
cord behind her. The poor worm was now 
brought up a second time, and twisted and 
turned every way to escape. He seemed now 
to suspect some mischief, for he ran this way 
and that way, and evry time he turned, the 
spider darted around him, weaving another 
rope. There gradually was no space left for 
him, except in the direction of the hole of the 
spider! That way was left open, but on all 
other sides, by darting across and around, the 
space was gradually growing less. It was no- 
ticed, too, that every time the worm turned 
towards the hole of the spider, he was in- 
stantly hemmed in, so that he could not get 
back quite as far as before. So his very agony 
continually brought him nearer the place of 
death! It took a full hour to do all this, and 
by that time the worm was brought close to 
the hole of his destroyer. He now seemed to 
feel that he was helpless, and if he could have 
screamed, he doubtless would have done so. 
And now the spider eyed him a moment, as if 
enjoying his terror, and laughing at her own 
skill, and then darted on him, and struck him 
with her fangs. Instantly the life began to 
flow out. Again she struck him, and the poor 
thing rolled over in agony, and died. Mrs, 
Spider now hitched one of her little ropes to 
her victim, and drew him into her hole, where 
she feasted at her leisure, perhaps counting 
over the number of poor victims whom she 
had destroyed in the same way before. 

When I see a boy who goes with bad com- 


- pany, and who listens to their profane and 


licentious conversation, I think of the spider 
and his victim. 

When I see a boy breaking the Sabbath, by 
going off to fish, to swim, or to play; 

When I see one disregarding his father and 
mother, and doing what he knows will grieve 
them; 

When I see one occasionally going to the 
oyster cellar, and to the drinking saloon in 
company; 

When I see one going to the theatre, where 
nothing good, but all evil, is displayed ; 

When I have reason to suspect that he 
takes money from his father or his employer, 
which is none of his, but which he hopes to 
replace; 

Why, I always think of the spider and her 
victim, and mourn that the great Destroyer is 
weaving his meshes about every such boy, and 
is drawing him towards his own awful home! 
The dead are there! 


HE GOT A-GOING, AND COULDN’T STOP. 

This is the way a great many boys get into 
difficulty; “they get a-going, and can’t stop.” 
The boy that tells lies began first to stretch 
the trath a little—to tell a large story, or re- 
late an anecdote with a very little variation, 
till he got a-going, and couldn’t stop—till he 
came out a full-grown liar! 

Those two boys that you see fighting, began 
by bantering each other in fun. At length 
they began to get angry, and call each other 
names, till they got a-going, and couldn’t stop. 
They will separate with black eyes and bloody 
noses ! 

Did you hear about the young man stealing 
from his master’s drawer? He came from the 
country a promising boy. But the rest of the 


clerks went to the theatre, and he thought he ‘ 


most go too. He began thinking he would 
only goonce. But he got a-going, and couldn’t 
stop. He has used up his wages, and wants 
more money. He cannot resist the temptation, 
when he knows there is money in the drawer. 
He has got a-going—he will stop in the pri- 
son ! | 

Some young men were, some years ago, in, 
the habit of meeting togetber, in a room ata 
public house, to “enjoy themselves.” One of 


them, as he was going there one evening, | 


began to think there might be danger in the 
way. He stopped and considered a moment, 
and then said to himself, “ Right about face!” 
He turned on his heel, and went back to his 
room, and was never seen at the public house 
again. Hehas becomerich. Six of the young 
men followed his example. The rest got 
a-going, and could not stop, till they landed, 
most of them, in the drunkard’s grave. Be- 
ware then, boys, how you get a-going. Be 
sure, before you start, that you are in the right 
way; for when you are sliding down hill, it 
is hard to stop!—Sunday school Banner. 


CHARLIE AND THE SNOW. 

A few weeks since, while in New York, we 
found, one bright, beautiful morning, that the 
snow had fallen during the night, and lay in 
one unbroken sheet on the park, im front of 
our window. The sun was shining brightly, 


adding unusual brilliancy to the scene before 


us. 
Little Charlie, who had been standing by 
my side, broke the stillness with— 

“Mamma, I think snow-time the most 
beautiful time there is; you know, mamma, 
that God is white, like the snow; and the 
angels are white, and that is the reason why 
I think snow-time the most beautiful time 
there is.” 

“But, my dear boy, what makes you think 
the angels are white?” 

“Why, mamma, don’t you know you read 
to me last winter, where the angel came to 
roll away the stone from the sepulchre, that 
‘his countenance was like lightning, and his 
raiment white as snow’ ?”’ — Little Pilgrim. 


A little girl of three years, from beyond the 
Mississippi, who had never seen an apple- 
tree in full bloom, beheld one in Ohio. She 
lifted her hands in the attitude of devotion, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘See God’s big boquet !” 


OOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS.—A large and 
choice assortment of Books in Elegant Bind- 
ings, suitable for Gifts during the Holidays, com- 
prising— 
BIBLES, HYMN AND PSALM BOOKS. 
ILLUSTRATED POETS. 
STANDARD WORKS. 
JUVENILES, TOY-BOOKS, &c. 
Also, a very large stock of | 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS 
at prices ranging from 75 cents to $15. 


CARD-PORTRAITS OF PROMINENT CHA- 
RACTER 


to which additions are made weekly. 


For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
‘, 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 21—3t 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
UNION, 
No. 1122 Caestnur Street, 
THE ONLY PERIODICALS 
_ Published by the Society are : 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD, 
for Superintendents and Teachers, published 
Monthly, at 
Twenty-five — per Annum ; 
an 


THE CHILD’S WORLD, 
an Illustrated Paper for Children and Youth, 
published twice a Month, at 
Twelve Cents per Annum, by the 100 Copies. 
Specimens of either sent gratuitously, on appli- 
cation to the DEPOSITORY, 
= o. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


dec 2 


We TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 30—ly* West Troy, New York. 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, &c.— 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


setts. 

SOLD ALSO BY 

H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 

O. W. WILCOX, 199 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 

A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 Broadway, N. Y. 

. H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. 8. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phil’a. 
.D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, Troy,N.Y. 

8. 0. BARNUM, 215 Maén St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

66 Lake St., Chicago, 

e 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 


The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 

N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 21—ly 


YIRST-CLASS CLOTHING.—We are now 
prepared to show our Friends the best 
and most varied Stock of Fall and Winter Cloth- 
ing ever offered in the City, all bought exclu- 
sively for Cash, which enables us to sell at prices 
to suit the emergencies of the times, and there- 
fore hope for a continuance of the encourage- 
ment heretofore so kindly extended us. 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly Philadelphia. 


C. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 


FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 

The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 

july 20—tf | BLAIR. 

' NEW VOLUME OF POEMS.—This day 
published— 

POEMS, WITH AUTOBIOGRAPHIC AND 

OTHER NOTES. 
~ 3 T. H. Stockton, D.D., Chaplain to Congress. 
ith illustrations by Darley, Hoppin, and others. 
12mo. Cloth, $1; in half morocco, $1.50; in Tur- 
extra, $3. 
ublished and for sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 21—3t 


A. L. VANSANT, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
FRENCH CONFECTIONS, 
Has Removed to 836 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
(Under the Continental Hotel,) 

Where he invites his Customers and Others, 
who love, Pure and Good Confectionery, he using 
nothing but Loaf Sugar, and having his Drying- 
Rooms heated with Hot Air, thereby avoiding all 
dust; and also always on hand fine Grapes, Sweet 
Oranges, Figs, Raisins, Almonds, and a fine 
Assortment of Fancy Boxes, French Glace Fruits, 
&c. dec 21—3m 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
821 CHestNuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
SIX NEW BOOKS, AND THE ALMANAC 
FOR d862. 


THE EXILES OF MADERIA. By the Rev. 
W. M. Blackburn, Erie, Pennsylvania. Small 
12mo, pp. 216. Price 50 cents. Postage 10 cts. 
The work of the gospel in Maderia, from 1838 

to 1850, has been called “the greatest fact of 

modern missions.” Its history shows what Ro- 
manists can do, and what Bible-readers can suffer 
in the nineteenth century. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN ALMANAC FOR 1862, 
lilustrated. Price 6 cents, or $4 per hundred. 
Postage 1 cent. 

FOR THE YOUNG. 

A LITTLE BOOK FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
About the Book of Books. 18mo. Two Illustra- 
tions Pp.72. Price15 cents. Postage 3 cts. 

THE LITTLE BROWN BIBLE. By the Author 
of “Mary Humphrey,” “ Walter Stockton,” &c. 
18mo. Two Illustrations. Pp. 179. Price 25 
and 30 cents. Postage 6 cents. 
A very interesting volume. 

ELLIE’S SCRAP-BOOK. 18mo. 
trations. Pp. 216. Price 25 
Postage 7 cents. 

JEANNIE’S SCRAP-BOOK. 18mo. Two IIlus- 
trations. Pp. 216. Price 25 and 30 cents. 
Postage 7 cents. 

JOHNNY WRIGHT. The Boy who Tried to do 
Right. By the Author of “ Little Bob True,” 
&c. 18mo. Two Illustrations. Pp. 300. Price 
35 and 40 cents. Postage 9 cents. 


The Board have also prepared a 
SOLDIER’S LIBRARY OF 70 VOLUMES. 
Price $15 cash, and other Publications suitable 
and useful for distribution among Soldiers and 
Sailors. Among which are— 

The Soldier’s Pocket-Book. In English and 
German. Each 5 cents. 3 
The Soldiers’ Series of Tracts. 10 cents. 
Address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspondent. 


Two Ilustra- 
and 30 cents. 


dec 14A—4t 


January 4, 1862. 


A CHOICE PRESENT. 


A SELECTION OF HYMNS. Designed as a 
to the “Psalms and Hymns.” 
y the Rev. H. A. D.D. 

Srrizs or Binpine. 

Mor occo, plain, 1 25 
Morocco, gilt, . 1.50 
Turkey flexible, plainor gilt, . . 2.25 
Turkey, flexible, ribbon edges, 3,26 


FAVOURITE JUVENILES. 

Melodies for Childhood. With 30 Illustrations. 
16mo. 75 cents, 

Buy an Orange, Sir? or, the History of Jamie 
Woodford. Ilustrated. 25 cents. 

Plain Words to Young Men.. By Rev. J. B 
18mo. 25 cents. 

Working and Waiting; or, Patience in Weil- 
Doing. By Mrs. Carey Brock. 16mo. 50 cents. 

Mark Noble; or, the Button Necklace. Lllus- 
trated. 18mo. 30 cents. 

Mamma’s Lessons About Jesus. With four Il- 
lustrations. 12mo. 75 cents. : 

John Ellard; the Philadelphia Newsboy. Hand- 
somely illustrated. 18mo. 50 cents. - 

Blind Tom; or, The Lost Found. TIlustrated. 
18mo. 50 cents. a 

_ Willie and Nellie; or, Stories About My Cana- 
ries. By Cousin Sarah. Illustrated. Square-]6mo. 
Neigh f Eidelbe 

eights of Eidel - By Helen Haszle 
olette Stanley; or, The Beauty of Discipli 
By M. M. B. Illustrated. 75 

The Young Marooners. By F. R. Goulding. 
With twelve Engravings. Eighth thousand. 16mo. 
75 cents. 

Influence. By Charlotte Anley, author of 
“Miriam.” Third edition. 16mo. 75 cents. 

Dick and his Friend Fidus. By the author of 
Edward Clifford. Illustrated. 18mo. 45 cents. 

Charles Norwood; or, gp and Repenting. 
By Miss C. M. Trowbridge, author of “ Dick and 
his Friend Fidus.” I6mo. 75 cents. 

No Lie Thrives. A Book for Boys. Illustrated. 
18mo. 50 cents. 

The Basket of Flowers; or, Piety and Truth 
Triumphant. With Illustrations. Sixteenth edi- 
tion. 18mo. 31 cents. 

Rosa, of Linden Castle; or, Filial Affection. A 
Tale for Parents and Children. By the author of 
“ Basket of Flowers.” Illustrated. 18mo. 50 cts. 

The Rings; or, the Two Orphans. By the same 
18mo. 31 cen 

‘nt by mail on recei i 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRRD MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


dec 21—3t 
CHU RCH ES.—Societies about Building, 
Decorating, or Enlarging their Houses of 
Worship, desiring to combine Economy with 
Beauty and Convenience, can obtain valuable 
information by reading D’Orsay’s Pamphlet on 
Church Decoration, gathered from the Improve- 
ment of over two hundred Churches, and twelve 
ears’ experience in Decorating, Enlarging, gnd 
ilding. Sent free by addressin 
J. STANLY D’ORSAY, 
No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
_N. B.—Plans, with Estimates for the Decora- 
tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, 
made with accuracy. nov 9—eowtf 


OR THE HOLIDAYS. 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 
AT VERY LOW PRICES, 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
H. N. THISSELL, 
No. 929 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 14—4t 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8. Eartzs & Son—WNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, alsoein 
ngravings, Picture and Photograph Frames, and 
Oil Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. A rare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 
Cash at remarkably low prices. 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


oe oe R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 
Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 
has removed to the South-east Corner v alnut 
and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 
his former location) where he will be happy to 
see his Friends and Customers. 

Goods carefully packed for the country, and 
forwarded. may 


EW BOOKS! 
The Near and Heavenly Horizons. By 
Madam De Gasparin. $1. 
The Pathways of Promise. 
edge, very neat. 50 cents. . 
‘houghts on Holy Scripture. By Lord Bacon. 
Edited a Hall. $1. 
Life-Work; or, The Link and the Rivet. By 
the Author of “ Missing Link.” 75 cents. 

Sunsets on the Hebrew Mountains. By the 
Rev. J. R. Macduff, D.D. 12mo. 75 cents. ; 
Life of John Angell James. Including an 
unfinished Autobiography. Edited by R. W. 

Dale, M.A. 8vo. Portrait. $2. 
A Commentary on the Greek Text of. the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians. By John Eadie, D.D., LL.D. 


8vo. $3. 
BY A. L. O. E. 

Angus Tarlton. 18mo. 25 cents. 
Harry Dangerfield. 18mo. 30 cents. 
Parliament and Play Room. 30 cents. 
Daybreak in Britain. 25 cents. 
The Poacher. 50 cents. 
The Chief’s Daughter. 50 cents. 
Pride and his Prisoners. 50 cents. 


Wee Davie. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 18mo. 
25 cents. 
Pc Margie’s Flower Stall, and Other Stories. 

mo. 

The Gold Thread. A Story for Children. By 
Norman Macleod, D.D. 30 cents. 

Morning. A Book for Mothers and Children. 
Six Engravings. 30 cents. 

The Haven and the Prize. By the author of 
“English Hearts.” 25 cents. 

Roughing it with Alick Baillie. By William J. 
Stewart. 75 cents. 

The King’s Highway. By the Rev. Dr. New- 
ton. Six Cuts. 18mo. 55 cents. 

The Giants, and How to Fight Them. By the 
same. 50 cents. 

Kitty’s Victory. By the author of “Cosmo’s 
Visit.” Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Win and Wear. A Story for Boys. By an 
American Lady. 50 cents. 

The Black Ship, and Other Allegories for Chil- 
dren. For Children. 50 cents. 

Days at Muirhead; or, Little Olive’s Midsum- 
mer Holidays. 50 cents. 

Evenings with John Bunyan. Illustrated. $1. 
or, The Autobiography of a Donkey. 

cen 

Annals of the American Methodist 


ulpit. 

‘ The a and the Classics. By Bishop Meade. 
vo. 

Workmen and their Difficulties. By the author 
of ‘Ragged Homes.” 60 cents. 

England’s Yeomen; from Life in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Maria Louisa Charlesworth, author 
of “ Ministering Children.” 12mo. $1. 

The Grapes of Eshcol. By the Rev. R. Mac- 
duff, D.D. 60 cents. 

The City of Refuge; a Sunday Book for the 
Young. By thesame. 30 cents. 

Help Heavenward. By the Rev. Dr. Winslow. 
18mo. 50 cents. 

Annals of the Rescued. By the author of 
‘Haste to the Rescue.” 75 cents. 

Memoir of the Rev. David Sandeman. By 
Rev. A. A. Bonar. 75 cents. 

True Manhood. A Book for Young Men. By 
the Rev. W. Landels. 75 cents. 

The Last Week in the Life of Davis John- 
son, Jr. By the Rev. J. D. Wells. 60 cents. 

. The Scottish Reformation. By Dr. Lorimer. 
Illustrated. $3. 

The Postman’s Bag. With Sixteen graphic 
Illustrations. 75 cents. 

Just published by 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 530 Broadway, New York; and 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 21—3t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sixth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 580 Broad- 


way, New York, by | 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS. 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will. be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them aecordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act a8 agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 

year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-patd, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


18mo, magenta 


$1000 
$20.00 


$45.00 
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